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EDITORIAL 


The Gramophone as Anarchist 

Terpander’s article last month on the gramophone as 
anarchist was one of the most stimulating arguments 
i have read in a long time. Where I part company with 
him at present is in his ability to find a parallel between 
the objectivity of Bach and Stravinsky. The esthetic 
test on this occasion is repetition. Terpander claims 
that a work like L’Histoire d’un Soldat definitely does 
not stale with repetition, but what evidence have we of 
ihat ? This thoughtful critic gives us his word that 
‘ The Twig ” of Van Gogh which hangs in his room has 
never palled upon him, and anybody who found himself 
in general agreement with Terpander’s xsthetic beliefs 
would be justified in accepting that assurance. But 
what similar test can Terpander have applied to 
L’ Histoire @un Soldat? However, the publication of 
most of it in the Columbia Connoisseurs’ Catalogue has 
provided an opportunity to play it over and over again, 
and I am sufficiently impressed by Terpander’s claim 
for it to make the experiment. It is the little daily dose 
that does it, and I propose to play L’ Histoire d’un Soldat 
once every day in the next two months, at the end of 
which time, if it really does possess the objective value 
that Terpander claims for it, I should at least be 
drawing near to some apprehension of that. 

With what Terpander says about Beethoven and 
those works of art into which, in Pater’s phrase, “‘ the 
soul with all its maladies has passed ” I am in profound 
agreement. That is as much as I shall say for the 
present, and until | have performed the medicinal 
experiment which I have announced. above, I shall 
reserve my further arguments. Meanwhile, I frankly 
admit myself to have been shaken by Terpander’s last 
article. 


Jazz 

Mr. Edgar Jackson, after an attempt to rescue Mr. 
Duke Ellington from the basting he received at the 
hands of Mr. Ernest Newman in the Sunday Times of 
October 23rd, has come under a heavy cross-fire from 
Feste of The Musical Times. 1 am not going to play 
the chivalrous editor and try to rescue Mr. Jackson, 
hecause to be perfectly candid I think he was asking 
for it. My own belief is that the ‘‘ subtleties ” of these 
various dance bands are not worth exposition in print, 


and I have little doubt that considerably more than 
half the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE agree with me. 
Still, the fact remains that THE GRAMOPHONE is not 
a review devoted to pure music, but a review devoted to 
music as we are given it by the help of the anarchical 
machine, to which we on the paper partly owe our 
livelihood and to which those who read the paper owe 
much of life’s pleasure. That being the case, I do not 
see how we could justify ourselves in adopting an 
exclusive attitude. So long as nearly half the discs 
issued by recording companies are records of modern 
dance music, we are bound to invite an expert on that 
particular form of music to write about it. It may be 
temerarious for Mr. Edgar Jackson to rush to the help 
of Mr. Duke Ellington when he is being mauled by Mr. 
Ernest Newman, but surely Feste is wrong in suggesting 
that I should have prevented Mr. Jackson’s sacrificing 
himself. The man whose point of view should really be 
heard on this matter is Christopher Stone. I have seen 
him develop or, as some might prefer to say, degenerate 
from the perfect musical priggishness of thirty years 
ago into the genial tolerance of his present attitude. 
I who was once the liberal am now the moth-eaten 
conservative. My co-editor likes all sorts of things in 
contemporary life which I dislike. I regard jazz very 
much as I regard drink. I do not happen to require it 
as a stimulant, and I consider its appeal to contempor- 
ary youth an indication that contemporary youth is 
being devitalized by modern conditions. My own 
method with modern conditions is to run away from 
them, which is logical but not heroic. At the same time, 
I recognize fully my own anachronism, and being 
entirely lacking in the missionary spirit, except in one 
matter, I have no desire to persuade other people to be 
anachronisms. 


Electrical Gramophones 


What I have said above about jazz applies equally 
to my point of view about electrical gramophones. Last 
month I said that it was a relief to return from electrical 
gramophones to my acoustical E. M. Ginn Senior 
Expert and E.M.G. Mark 10A. So it was, but it must 
be remembered that I make a demand from the gramo- 
phone which very few people make. I do not suppose 
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for a moment that the average man living in the 
average conditions of modern life would prefer an 
acoustical instrument to an electrical instrument. It is 
obvious that a radio-gramophone like an H.M.V. 
transportable Radiogram at 19 guineas is a far better 
investment for the average man than the more expen- 
sive acoustical instrument which confines him to 
gramophone records. Yet, there are still many people 
living in remote parts of this earth for whom a radio- 
gramophone is an impossibility. For them, instruments 
like the Expert, the E.M.G., and the Cascade are a 
wonderful substitute for the electric marvels of to-day. 
Moreover, they still allow the pleasures of mild experi- 
ment. Only the other day our faithful friend Mr. 
Hanbury of Banbury was writing to me about the 
comparative merits of a Virtz sound-box with half-tone 
steel H.M.V. needles and the Expert sound-box with 
fibres. It was like old times. 

One of the queer characteristics of our tolerant time 
is the extreme sensitiveness of so many people to the 
expression by an eccentric person like myself of contrary 
opinions. This passion for unanimity affords additional 
evidence of our increasingly rapid Americanization. 
The assumption always is that the minority man is 
giving himself airs; but the minority man is often the 
humblest of individuals. How does the great froth- 
blowing unanimity know that the poor minority man 
does not lie awake at night wishing he could sincerely 
blow his little bit of froth with the rest ? The B.B.C. 
has fostered this spirit of unanimity, paradoxically 
enough, by paying a great deal too much attention to 
the opinions of the individual listener. But enough! 
The moral of all this is that my own preference for an 
acoustical instrument is due to an inveterate deter- 
mination on my part to get the very best out of what 
I have. 


Brahms 

Brahms was not yet twenty-six when he played his 
first Piano Concerto in D minor, Opus 15, at the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus, where it was not received well. Ever 
since I first heard it it has remained for me my favourite 
of Brahms’s concertos. Whether my affection for it will 
survive, now that it has been recorded, remains to be 
seen. This would have been an impossible work to 
produce for the gramophone in pre-electric days. The 
orchestration would inevitably have sounded no more 
than a muddled buzz. The H.M.V. album of five red 
twelve-inch discs seems to me, as far as mere recording 
goes, one of the best attempts yet to preserve the balance 
between the piano and the orchestra. The soloist is 
Backhaus, and he is supported by the B.B.C. Orchestra 
under Mr. Adrian Boult. The second movement is one 
of the most exquisite meditations in all music, and as 
Mr. Anderson pointed ovt, it is astonishingly mature 
for so young a composer. I have long thought that there 
was much in common between Milton as a writer and 
Brahms as a composer, and this second movement may 
stand as Milton’s J] Penseroso. This is the movement 


I always visualize when I think of a piano concerto 
being played. So often in a piano concerto the effect is 
of a battle between the pianist and the orchestra, and, 
as I have pointed out before, it is this feeling of a battle 
which always earns from the audience such loud 
applause for the soloist whether he has played well or 
ill. In this slow movement there is no sense of strife. 
The piano seems to be rocked like a cradle, and not for 
a moment does there seem the least danger of the 
bough’s breaking and letting the cradle fall. The best. 
I can say of this recording is that it is just as good 
as I hoped it would be. 

From Decca-Polydor comes an impressive perform- 
ance of the Fourth Symphony by the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra under Max Fiedler. If repetition be 
the test, I think that the Fourth Symphony will enc 
up by being most people’s favourite. The last side o: 
these four 12-inch discs is taken up with a movement! 
from the 2nd quartet of Opus 51. I hope that the 
celebration of Brahms’s centenary will bring us ar 
electric recording of the 1st quartet of Opus 51. That 
was the first complete string quartet to be recorded for 
the gramophone, and as it was published by H.M.V. 
about ten years ago, a re-recording is due. Apropos o! 
what I have so often said about publishing in advance 
news about major works, surely the Brahms centenary 
offers an excellent opportunity for the recording com- 
panies to do this! There must be many enthusiasts 
wondering how they are to lay out the money they 
intend to spend on Brahms this year, and it would be 
a great help and encouragement to them if the recording 
companies took them into their confidence. 


Other March Records 

From Columbia comes a recording of César Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations played by Gieseking and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood, 
on two light-blue 12-inch dises. It always seems to me 
that Franck succeeded in saying what he had to say 
more completely, or perhaps easily is the adverb, in this 
composition than in any other of his works for orchestra 
or chamber music. It is like a very good short story 
which remains a short story and does not attempt, like 
so many short stories, to prolong itself into a novel. 

I do not feel so sure about the Columbia piano tone 
now. The Columbia piano recorders improved the 
piano to a point beyond that reached by any other set 
of recorders; but they have not been content to let 
well alone, and the tendency now is to exaggerate the 
resonance. This fault is not so noticeable in the 
Symphonic Variations ; but in some of the solo records, 
as, for instance, that of Solomon playing the Chopin 
Polonaise in A, the clangour gives the impression that 
the loud pedal has been broken and that the instrument 
has been ruined by a number of children being allowed 
to practise, on it. 

Probably, this is not so noticeable on electric 
machines as it is on my acoustical machines, and we 
cannot expect recorders to consider the susceptibilities 
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of acoustical machines any longer, since obviously in 
the long run the electrical machine is bound to win. On 
the other hand, the string recording of Columbia sounds 
particularly well on my acoustical machines. The 
single 12-inch disc of the Léner Quartet playing the 
slow movement from Schubert’s Death and the Maiden 
quartet is a case in point. This seemed to me an ideal 
performance, and I only wish that we could expect 
every month a complete Léner recording. Obviously, 
however, the public response to chamber music is still 
inadequate, and that being so, we cannot expect the 
recording companies to offer unwanted goods. 


The other evening I was playing over again the 
Columbia Max Bruch concerto, and I decided that it 
was one of the most impressive pieces of recording that 
can be heard on the gramophone. This is not, of course, 
a deep work, but its popularity is thoroughly well 
deserved, and I commend a charming and melodious 
work to those who want to show off their new gramo- 
phones. 

A pleasant Decca-Polydor record is that of the Great 
Symphony Orchestra under Gurlitt playing a Fantasia 
on Massenet’s Manon. It only costs 3s. 6d., and it 
provides a capital set of tunes for the money. I liked 
it better than Tavan’s Fantasia on the same opera, 
played by Marek Weber’s Orchestra on a plum 12-inch 
H.M.V. disc. Parlophone gave us a good performance 
of the Intermezzos from Cavalleria and Pagliacci played 
by the Milan Symphony Orchestra under Guarnieri ; 
and then, as if feeling that we might have heard them 
before, Parlophone gave us a delightful selection from 
Dvorak’s opera Jacobin, which is entirely new to me 
at any rate. 

Among the vocal records two are outstanding. 
Conchita Supervia has by now proved that she can 
really do anything she can reasonably be asked to do. 
I believe she could make a silk purse with her voice out 
of any sow’s ear of a song. Not that Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song is a sow’s ear ; but I know no other living 
singer who could make one fancy that one was hearing 
that tune for the first time, and as she sings it in 
Spanish, we shall most of us be unaware whether the 
words are banal or not. On the other side of this disc 
she sings Santa Lucia with perfect Italian diction and a 
sincerity and grace which are beyond praise. Why 
can we not hear Conchita Supervia in opera? She 
must be by far the most popular woman singer so far as 
the gramophone is concerned, and in these days when 
everybody is groaning about the decay of the theatre, 
vital personalities like hers might save the situation. 

The other outstanding vocal record of the month is 
the re-recorded performance of Caruso in La donna é 
mobile and O sole mio. Technically, the re-recording is 
a complete success, and so we get definitely the best 
performance of both songs available. This is a 10-inch 
red H.M.V. disc, and there should not be many gramo- 
phone owners who fail to find the necessary two florins 
to acquire it. The astonishing ease of La donna é mobile 
gives the effect of some magical resurrection. It is so 


easy that, after some of the recordings of La donna é 
mobile we have heard since, it is only when the record 
comes to an end we realize what an astonishing vocal 
feat it has been. 

I did not care greatly for Torna a Surriento by 
Richard Tauber, sung in German. Neapolitan senti- 
ment except in Neapolitan sounds mawkish. Tauber 
is better in Maria, Mari!, but even here it is still 
Gretchen to whom he is singing. This, of course, is a 
10-inch Parlophone disc. 

Readers on the look out for a really good cheap 
record should note a 12-inch Imperial at 2s., in which 
Gretl Vernon sings Arditi’s // Bacio in Italian, and 
in English Geehl’s For you alone. Good coloratura 
sopranos are not easy to find at this price. 

A good band record J came across this month was a 
Regal-Zonophone at 1s. 6d. of James Oliver’s Grand 
Massed Brass Bands playing Teike’s Steadfast and True 
and Sousa’s Semper Fidelis. They are both good 
marches, and they are splendidly played. It is time 
some Sousa devotee gathered together for us in an 
article all the Sousa recordings. What a tonic he is ! 

A record which did not reach me at the time of 
publication and has been a joy this month is that of 
Elsie and Doris Waters in “ Gert, Daisy, a Piano— 
and how!”’, which is one of the best that even these 
two great Cockney artists have given us. 


His Master’s Voice Catalogue for 1933 

I wish I had time to indulge in making statistics 
about this remarkable work. As I turn over the pages 
I am wondering which single item can claim the largest 
number of separate recordings. Love’s Old Sweet Song 
will take some beating. It is sung by Essie Ackland and 
John McCormack, played on the violin and organ by 
De Groot and Herbert Dawson, by the Cedric Sharpe 
Sextet, on the Queen’s Hall organ by Arthur Meale, by 
Sydney Gustard on a cinema organ, by Marek Weber’s 
Orchestra, and by Gladys Watkins on the Carillon. 
That’s eight. I think the Londonderry Air may beat 
this; but discover that it can only equal eight by 
including three recordings of Danny Boy. Then | try 
Trdumerei, but there are only five performances of that, 
which, oddly enough, do not include the instrument for 
which it was originally written. Liebestraum is better. 
Eight performances of that, including one vocal version 
sung by Tito Schipa and another as a duet by Winnie 
Melville and Derek Oldham. Rubinstein’s Melody in F 
only manages six different performances. It begins to 
look as if eight were the most allowed until I try the 
Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, of which I find actually nine 
separate performances, and, to my surprise, only five of 
Schubert’s Ave Maria. Chopin’s E flat Nocturne does 
well with six performances, including one on the saxo- 
phone; but I can find nothing to beat the Bach- 
Gounod Ave Maria, and I should be glad to hear from 
any reader who can beat it. 

I suppose it is asking too much even of the most 
statistically minded to let us know what song or piece 
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of music has the largest number of separate perform- 
ances on all makes of records which are still in circula- 
tion. 

No doubt there are good reasons why the Connois- 
seurs’ Catalogue is not included with the main volume ; 
but nevertheless it would be convenient to have it, were 
it possible to arrange. 

Looking through the portraits of celebrities in the buff 
supplement at the beginning, it amuses me to count 
that of the women fourteen singers prefer to appear 
with their mouths shut, and twelve showing most of 
their teeth, 

I wonder on what principle the list of ‘‘ Suggested 
Records” is made? The only symphonies specially 
recommended are Elgar’s First and César Franck’s. 
And though three piano concertos get picked, the only 
trio is Schubert’s in B flat, and not a single quartet is 
mentioned. 

It was a good idea to print the German and French 
equivalents of our English keys. This may have been 
done in previous issues, but I had not noticed it. 

I am childishly pleased to note that the first record 
in the whole list is a Gaelic one, A’Bhirlinn Bharrach, 
which means literally ‘“‘O Galley of Barra,” though it 
is better known under the English title as Kishmul’s 
Galley. Then I am glad to see Christopher Stone occupy- 
ing a distinguished position between Tchaikovsky’s 
1812 Overture and ‘ Stone-cracker John.” But how 
time passes! It is distressing to find that Yes, we have 
no bananas has vanished from the catalogue. 

For a final piece of statistical information can any- 
body find a longer list of tunes and songs than those 
which begin with the word “‘ when’? There are 
forty-four separate items, not counting duplications. 


Societies 

I had practical evidence this week that the Beethoven 
Piano Sonata Society’s records were strictly limited. 
Owing to an oversight the first album was not sent to 
me at the time it was published last year, and with 
great kindness the Secretary has sent me his own set. 
There has been a suggestion that these records should 
be made generally available ; but, as a book buyer of 
many years, I must protest against this suggestion. 
Either these are genuine societies with a limited output 
or they are a mere trick to secure circulation. Their 
continued existence will depend on their carrying out 
to their subscribers what they have promised to carry 
out. I do not suppose for a moment that there is any 
intention of incorporating the records either of the 
Beethoven Sonata Society or the Sibelius Society in a 
general catalogue, and my remarks are directed at 
those who have been advocating an extended distribu- 
tion. I understand that there are still a few sets left of 
the Second Beethoven Sonata album, and if that be 
true, it is itself a complete refutation of the argument 
that these sets should be increased after publication. 
At the present rate it will take another ten years to 
complete the publication of the Beethoven piano 


sonatas, and the only suggestion I have to make is that 
any subscriber who is unfortunate enough to break one 
of his discs should by payment be able to secure 
another. 

The first volume of the Sibelius Society gives us the 
Fifth Symphony, Pohjola’s Daughter, and Tapiola, and 
they have the inestimable advantage of Mr. Ernesi 
Newman’s exposition of the music. I should like to 
hear Terpander on Sibelius. I cannot believe that the 
translation of a country into music has been achieved 
merely by an excessively personal romanticism ; but 
it is too late this month to start arguing about that. 
The orchestral recording of the first Sibelius album is, 
to my mind, definitely the finest orchestral recording 
which has ever been achieved, and Sibelius set the 
recorders a task. What an astounding commentary on 
modern life that the Valse Triste should be the most 
familiar work of this composer ! 

I am awaiting with eagerness the first album of the 
‘“ Forty-Eight ” Society. With Dolmetsch and _ his 
clavichord the complicated pattern of existence may 
be resolved. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 


* * * 


Listeners’ Corner 

The broadcasts of new gramophone records this month have 
been altered by the B.B.C. to the hour 2 to 3 p.m. on Wednesday 
afternoons, and will be moved again in the last week to Satur- 
day, April 29th, 1.45 to 2.30, by way of varying the time and 
day, so as to reach another lot of listeners who for one reason 
or another cannot listen on Wednesdays. 

The programme of Old Dance Music which Stanford Robinson 
and the B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra gave on February 27th was 
received with an enthusiasm only surpassed by the previous 
programme before Christmas. It certainly suggests that one 
of the recording companies would be well advised to issue 
an album of Old Dance Records played by the right kind of 
orchestra at the right tempo. These would be topical without 
being ephemeral, for it is by no means only the older folk who 
want to hear and dance the Pas de Quatre, Schottische, 
Military Two-Step and Polka, not to mention pre-war waltzes 
and lancers. 

Nearly half of the correspondence that I received about this 
programme-—for I was called in to act as M.C., a duty for which 
I am totally unfitted—was from young people, and there was 
not a single letter of disapproval or cheap sneers among them. 
Everybody who wrote, young or old, had enjoyed the pro- 
gramme, wanted more, and, in most cases, asked where to get 
gramophone records of Nights of Gladness, The Choristers 
waltz, and the others. 

A great many broadcasters get more letters from listeners 
than I do; but there cannot be anyone outside the B.B.C. 
itself who gets from his correspondents such a panoramic view 
of listeners’ tastes. People like Sir Walford Davies or Vernon 
Bartlett or 8S. P. B. Mais or Howard Marshall have huge mails 
about the subjects on which they broadcast, but they would be 
very poor judges of ‘‘ what the public wants ”’ if they had to 
organize broadcasting programmes on the basis of their 
correspondence. 

The gramophone record broadcasts cover nearly every type 
of programme that is broadcast, and the letters that they 
evoke from listeners have the same wide range of appreciation 
or depreciation of every kind of music, every kind of vaudeville 
act, every dance band, every international celebrity. 

C.8. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


COLUMBIA ALBUM OF MASSENET’S 
“MANON ” 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


“T will be fifty years next January since Manon— 

the best in my opinion of all Massenet’s operas—was 
first given on the stage of the Opéra-Comique, Paris. 
i:xactly a twelvemonth later (January 17th, 1885) 
ii was produced in English by Carl Rosa at the Court 
‘theatre, Liverpool ; and in the following May I enjoyed 
my initial hearing of that English version at Drury 
Lane, with Marie Réze and Joseph Maas in the two 
principal parts, which they sang splendidly. In 1894 
it was mounted in French at Covent Garden by 
Augustus Harris for the début of the famous Belgian 
tenor, Ernest van Dyck, and the part of Des Grieux 
remained to the end of his career one of his finest 
characters. Unfortunately his co-débutante, Miss 
Sybil Sanderson, an American soprano, had little 
beyond her good looks to recommend her as Manon, 
and so completely dissatisfied Joseph Bennett that he 
‘* forgot ” even to mention her in his criticism. Quite 
otherwise was it with an even lovelier woman and artist, 
Marie Heilbron, who created the part in Paris sub- 
sequently to her one visit to London (returning 
specially to the stage to do so); while her successor, 
Miss Mary Garden, made an outstanding impression 
in it on her Covent Garden début in 1902. 

Since those days London has consistently lagged 
behind other centres, European and American, in the 
appreciation of this delightful opera—why, I cannot 
exactly say. The story, based by Meilhac and Gille 
upon the celebrated novel of the Abbé Prévost, may 
take rank with the really good operatic libretti, while 
its treatment of the subject is justly preferred to that 
adopted by Domenico Oliva in Puccini’s version, which 
I have never liked so much as Massenet’s. As for the 
music, comparisons apart, the French is so rich in 
Gallic grace and charm, so essentially dramatic where 
drama is needed, that the opera never fails to please 
wherever it is given. Only find the right Manon, and, 
as in the case of Carmen, if you can hit upon the right 
singer for the heroine, the opera with a good ensemble 
may be trusted to take care of itself. Hence the fact 
that even in this country, where it is so seldom per- 
formed in the theatre, every page of Manon is more or 
less familiar, thanks to innumerable band selections, 
concert excerpts, and airs constantly sung by well- 
known vocalists, both in person and on gramophone 
records. 

It was high time, however, for the appearance of a 
complete and authentic recording of Massenet’s opera 


such as is now issued in eighteen records by Columbia 
(Masterworks Portfolio No. 114, LX 202-219). And 
nowhere save in Paris could its stage realism or dramatic 
continuity have been communicated to the gramophone 
with the perfect mastery of tradition and executive 
finish associated with the work of the Opéra-Comique. 
This has meant presenting the whole opera in the original 
French text, and sung with irreproachable accent and 
style by artists and a chorus accustomed by actual 
stage performances to infusing life and dramatic 
significance into every scene. It was doubly necessary 
because the story of Manon is essentially one of quick 
action quickly told ; and the music, written at a time 
when Massenet was feeling strongly the influence of 
the Wagnerian methods that were just beginning to 
stir the world, follows with unusual closeness the 
progress of the incidents of the plot: The listener who 
would follow them in turn will find himself enabled to 
do so quite easily by reading beforehand the English 
synopsis of the story, and then carefully perusing 
page by page, as the numbers indicate, the complete 
copy of the French libretto that accompanies each 
album. With the further aid of the wonderful diction 
of the singers this should be by no means a difficult 
task. 

The quality of the rendering, like that of the record- 
ing, may be described in a word as of the highest 
excellence. The well-known conductor, M. Elie Cohen, 
has collected for his purpose a wholly first-rate ensemble, 
the principal parts being distributed as follows :— 
Manon, Mlle. G. Feraldy ; Des Grieux, M. Rogatchewsky ; 
Lescaut, M. G. Villier; Comte des Grieux, M. L. Guénot; 
Guillot de Morfontaine, M.de Greus; Brétigny, MM. 
Gaudin and Vieuille. 

The busy opening scene in the courtyard of the hotel 
at Amiens is cleverly suggested. The lively dialogue of 
the gay noblemen and the sparkling passages for the 
trio of actresses are in effective contrast with the 
self-important utterances of Lescaut. When Manon 
enters upon the scene and, again, when herromantic lover- 
to-be, Des Grieux, declares his passion and proposes 
the elopement, we hear many of the motives that play 
their part in the subsequent development of the story. 
It will be noted, too, that the whole of the dialogue 
(there is not a great deal) takes the form of spoken 
mélodrame, without interrupting the flow of the 
orchestra ; it is clearly enunciated and quite easy to 
follow. All the duets are well sung by the tenor and 
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soprano, especially the big one in the seminary of 
St. Sulpice (Act 3), where M. Rogatchewsky also wins 
admiration for his splendid Ah! fuyez, douce image. 
Despite the thin texture of her voice, Mlle. Feraldy is 
such an accomplished singer that everything she does, 
in solo and ensemble. alike, gratifies the ear and 
dominates the picture. The simple pathos of Notre 
petite table, the brilliant music of the scene in the 
Cours-la-Reine, the tragedy of the final meeting on the 
road to Havre—each in turn is depicted with the 
unfailing skill of a thorough artist. 

The cuts are judicious and not too numerous. 


7. 


* 






M. Elie Cohen has seen to it that the “‘ breaks ”’ for the 
change of records occur at convenient places, and his 
excellent orchestra always maintains the right degree 
of prominence, together with a delightful delicacy in 
the rendering of the old-fashioned dances in Act 3. 


‘Another privilege is the co-operation of the distinguished 


artists who undertake the secondary but important 
male parts, and the exquisite balance of the charming 
trios sung by the three girls. Manon given in this 
perfect fashion will be a joy to all who hear it. 


HerRMAN KLEIN. 


» 


THE HUGO WOLF SOCIETY. VOL. Il 


HE second album of the Hugo Wolf Society contains 

sixteen songs, all chosen from the Goethe Liederbuch ; and my 
first advice to those who have already scraped together thirty 
shillings for their subscription is to scrape together a few more 
and buy the scores. For these songs are so closely packed with 
thought that even the most sensitive ear need not disdain the 
help of the eye; every available faculty is needed if the full 
implications of the music are not to be missed. Wolf’s Goethe 
Lieder are published in four little volumes; but the last of 
these is not touched in the present album, and the impoverished 
Wolfian need only purchase three books at a few shillings 
each. 

The first album, as we all know, was very properly entrusted 
(in its entirety) to Elena Gerhardt. This year it is the turn of 
the men. There is one tenor record, containing Ganymed and 
Beherzigung sung by John McCormack. And thereare no less than 
four baritone records. The whole of one of these (two sides) 
is devoted to the gigantic Prometheus, which Friedrich Schorr 
sings magnificently to the orchestral accompaniment which 
Wolf himself elaborated out of the original piano part. Another 
contains Gerhard Hiisch’s rendering of Genialisch Treiben, 
Der Rattenfdinger and Epiphanias ; and on the remaining two 
Herbert Janssen contributes the second Cophtisches Lied, 
Anakreon’s Grab, and the three Harper’s songs from Wilhelm 
Meister. Mde. Trianti (soprano), in the one record allowed her, 
contrives to lighten what might otherwise have been rather too 
massive an album with Die Spriéde, Die Bekehrte, Gleich und 
Gleich, Blumengruss and Friihling tibers Jahr. It is worth men- 
tioning that every song is allotted to the type of voice for 
which it was written and sung in the original key. Last year, 
Mde. Gerhardt took considerable liberties in both these respects; 
and since Gerhardt is Gerhardt, we acquiesced cheerfully. 
But one is glad to find that this exceptional licence is not to 
be extended to others. 

Goethe is by far the grandest poet with whom Wolf had 
dealings, and this album reveals the heights and depths of the 
composer’s genius far more completely than its predecessor. 
Mde. Gerhardt’s business was to initiate us; she showed us 
the charm, the delicacy and the subtlety of Wolf’s art, and in 
such songs as Nun wandre, Maria she hinted at something 
more. But she rightly left the supreme revelation till our ears 
had had twelve months in which to grow accustomed to an 
idiom with which not all of us were familiar. Now, however, 
that the tender Wolf-cubs of last year have grown into the 
tough Wolf-gang of to-day there is no need for further restraint. 
Prometheus is the most tremendous thing Wolf wrote, an earth- 
shaking, dramatic monologue whose like is not to be found 
outside The Nibelung’s Ring. And the dark, melancholy 
Harper’s songs, the massive Beherzigung and second Cophtisches 


Lied, the dream-like, ecstatic Ganymed, though all ot them 
shorter than Prometheus, are scarceiy less profound and 
impressive. Janssen’s performance as the Harper is wholly 
admirable and he gives us in addition the best record of 
Anakreon’s Grab that I have heard. McCormack is not quite 
so successful in building up his two songs; perhaps it is 
impossible for any but a German to get right to the heart of 
this very German music. And yet I doubt whether even 
McCormack has ever done anything more finely artistic than 
that last long phrase of Ganymed ; and what a pleasure it is 
to listen to a tenor whose high notes are easy and secure at 
any volume from pianissimo to fortissimo ! 

Hiisch has struck exactly the right mood for Epiphanias, 
which is neither a dramatic Aria nor a comic song. And his 
other two numbers are no less successful—Der Rattenfdnger is 
sure to become a favourite. Of Die Spréde and Die Bekehrte 
Mde. Trianti gives a carefully considered study. As Mr. Ernest 
Newman points out in the illuminating booklet that accom- 
panies the album, there is more in these two songs than meets 
the casual eye. But Mde. Trianti has got right inside them. 

McCormack’s pianist is Edwin Schneider. All the other 
singers have Coenraad von Bos as their partner, our old friend 
of the Gerhardt album. That these are fine artists with a deep 
understanding of Wolf goes without saying. But why does 
von Bos hurry those splendid last bars in the second Cophtisches 
Lied? And why does Schneider do the same thing in the 
parallel passage at the end of Beherzigung? And what has 
happened to the right hand legato on which depends so much 
of the magic in Ganymed ? Possibly this last defect may be due 
to the recording ; indeed, these elaborate piano parts remind 
us more than once that the reproduction of the instrument is 
even yet not perfect. But surely it is not the recording experts 
who are responsible for those changes of tempo ? Elsewhere, 
I must add, we get some fine piano playing, though seldom 
anything so good as the superb performance of the orchestra 
(under Robert Heger) in Prometheus. 

His readers expect a critic to grumble. If he does nothing 
but praise he is suspected of unnameable wickedness. And so 
I have had my little ‘‘ grouse ” at the expense of the pianists. 
But I should be doing a serious injustice if I conveyed the 
impression that this album was anything but first-rate. That 
songs like these should ever be rendered quite perfectly is to 
me inconceivable. They are, as Schnabel puts it, too good for 
that. But I feel reasonably sure that these performances seta 
standard in the singing and interpretation of Wolf which 
cannot be surpassed in the world to-day. It is for the Society, 
by its third volume, to prove me wrong. And it is for my 
readers, by joining the Society, to show their appreciation of a 
great achievement. Peter LATHAM. 
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STRANGE MUSIC IN SPAIN 


by J. B. TREND 


OST music in Spain is strange to Northern listeners, and 

there are as many different kinds of strange Spanish music 
as there are strange Spanish provinces. The reason is geographi- 
cal. The various parts of Spain are separated by ranges of 
high mountains, and until well on into the nineteenth century 
there was not much communication, or easy communication, 
between them. On the Bay of Biscay, for instance, are the 
Basques, who live on both sides of the Pyrenees, French as 
well as Spanish ; they have a music of their own, and sing to it 
words which are not Spanish but Basque, unlike any other 
language in Europe. At the other end of the Pyrenees, the 
Mediterranean end, are the Catalans—energetic, musical people 
whose capital is Barcelona. They also have music of their 
cwn, and a language of their own as well, in which they sing 
not only folk-songs but also the Ninth Symphony. About two 
hundred years ago the Catalan language was suppressed by the 
‘spanish kings ; but it lived on in folk-songs, and the revival of 
this language (which everyone in Catalonia now talks and tele- 
phones, writes and sings) has gone hand in hand with the 
revival of old Catalan music. 

In Central Spain, in Old Castille and New Castille, are 
different people again and different music ; while to the South 
and South-West is Andalucia, and everyone knows what that 
sort of music sounds like: it is the kind of musie which 
anyone can immediately recognize as ‘Spanish.’ Some 
misguided people abroad think that there is no folk-music in 
Britain except Celtic folk-music. So some equally misguided 
people: in Britain think that there is no folk-musie in Spain 
except Andalucian folk-music. That is quite wrong. As I said, 
there are as many different sorts of music in Spain as there are 
provinces. The instruments also vary from province to 
province. If Andalucia is the, home of the guitar, Catalonia 
delights in a powerful, bleating reed instrument called the 
tenora, while Galicia and Asturias, on the North coast, are 
countries of the bagpipes. 

So we must pick and choose our strange music; and for 
purposes of broadcasting I chose records from the North and 
the South. I began with the North, with the small but impor- 
tant mountain province of Asturias. Now, Asturias is one of 
the few parts of Spain which were never conquered by the 
Moors, and its music might be expected to sound completely 
European. Yet a professional village-singer, Obdulia Alvarez, 
‘La Busdonga,” singing a song intended for the open air 
(H.M.V. AE2457), does not sound particularly European ; nor 
do the singers from Old Castille accompanied by pipe and 
tabor (H.M.V. AE3144 and Polydor 220062). 

In the South, in the part of Spain opposite the coast of 
Morocco, music seems to have more definite Oriental qualities. 
You hear Oriental voice-production; the long, wavering 
melodies in free rhythm, and the small intervals which cannot 
be played on the pianoforte and which are often—and incor- 
rectly—called ‘‘ quarter-tones.”” You also hear the excited 
cries of the audience, which interrupt the singer with cries of 
Olé! Olé !—that is to say, Allah! or Yallah !, the exclamations 
of a pious Moslem. Yet the music of Southern Spain does not 
really sound Oriental, when it is played after a number of 
genuine Oriental records; nor does it sound Moorish to 
anyone who really knows Morocco, or who has had the good 
luck (as I have had) to hear music, and be thrilled by music, 
from Tetuan in the North down to Agadir in the South. 

There are two Spanish words which cannot be avoided in 
talking about Spanish music: the words hondo and flamenco. 

Cante hondo is the traditional song of the South of Spain. 
Hondo means “‘ deep.” Cante hondo (the h is strongly aspirated) 
is ‘‘deep song,” the song of the depths of existence, of vaga- 





bonds and gipsies; the song of prisons, and of people who 
knew what the inside of a Spanish prison was like under the 
old régime. It is the song of the tragic sense of life. The South 
of Spain is not all gaiety and tambourines, as some people 
think. It is the most tragic part of Spain ; and that tragedy is 
expressed in song—in cante hondo, and in the tragic words 
which are sung to it. 

The word flamenco is relatively modern. It means a style 
of dress, a style of behaviour, a style of singing and playing the 
guitar. It comes from the time (about a hundred years ago) 
when people first became interested in gipsies; and as the 
gipsies were, and still are, the chief performers of traditional 
Southern Spanish music, that kind of music became popular 
with people who had to do with gipsies, and also with the people 
who had to do with bull-fights. Their style was called flamenco. 
Flamenco is the same word as “flamingo.” Flamingos may 
sometimes be seen (they say) in the marshes near Cadiz ; and 
the clothes worn by people at festivals in the South of Spain 
can still sometimes be as showy as flamingos. There may 
even have been a café called ‘*‘ The Flamingo,” frequented by 
bull-fighters and gipsies, where you could have heard the kind 
of music which has since come to be known as cante flamenco. 
(That is as near as I can get to it. I was once told the real 
explanation ; but I was made to promise not to give it away.) 

The flamenco style, then, is the modern style of performing 
traditional Southern Spanish music. This style is always 
developing, getting farther away from the tradition ; musicians 
in Spain say that it is vulgarizing the tradition. It is making 
obvious musical differences, both in guitar-playing and in 
singing. The flamenco singer of to-day uses more notes than 
his predecessors did ; he jumps about the scale in a way that 
would make the famous singers of cante hondo turn in their 
graves. 

I once had an experience which showed the effect of a bad 
flamenco performance on someone who was expecting real 
cante hondo. I was wandering about, during Holy Week at 
Seville, with a Spanish friend—a musician who knows about 
these things. We were standing outside a certain parish 
church, waiting for the procession. We had been told that 
there was a new singer, a perfect marvel, who would sing 
when the image of the Saint was brought back to the church 
door. When the Saint arrived and the singer began—in an 
extremely flamenco style—my friend could hardly contain 
himself. “It’s terrible!” he said in a loud stage whisper. 
‘* A disaster! A piggery!’’ Everyone tried to hush him up, 
but he refused to be hushed up. ‘ Yes,” he went on, “it’s a 
piggery ! You call that singing ? It’s like drawing corks—like 
someone being sick !”” They became so threatening that I had 
to drag him away into another part of the crowd. This shows 
that there is a difference between flamenco and hondo, a differ- 
ence which can make a musician get really angry. 

The record to illustrate that was a record of someone singing 
during a Holy Week procession at Seville (Nifia de la Alfalfa, 
H.M.V. AE2258, Saetas). You can hear the procession coming, 
and the hush that falls when the singer begins. But it is difficult 
to hear real cante hondo nowadays. There were some marvel- 
lous things of the kind sung at the festival at Granada, organ- 
ized by Manuel de Falla in 1922. Unfortunately that was before 
the days of electric recording. The singer whom I believe to 
come nearest to the true style is Nifia de los Peines, and the 
record which I chose for broadcasting was Odeon 182561 
(Seguidillas gitanas). 

That thrilling piece of music, one of the most moving of 
its kind that I have ever heard, was in the form, and ‘‘ melody- 
type,” of a traditional gipsy song. You must imagine the 
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singer in a little café with the floor sprinkled with sawdust— 
a café so obscure that you have only been brought there on the 
express condition that you do not open your mouth and give 
yourself away by your accent. There are cafés for strangers, 
of course ; but there are others to which, still, no strangers are 
supposed to be brought. 

The song sung by Nifia de los Peines reminded me of a story 
about a Spanish singer, told me once by a painter. There was 
@ certain singer of cante hondo in Seville, who had been singing 
during the processions in Holy Week. As the processions take 
place at all hours of the night, she had not been to bed for 
several nights running, and had been living almost entirely on 
sherry—glasses of sherry, and the fishy things which are 
washed down by glasses of sherry in Seville. She had been 
singing divinely, and she was also involved in a passionate 
love affair. She and her companion would station themselves 
in a street where a procession was to pass by ; and then, at a 


o * 


signal from her, the procession would stop and she would sing 
a song, @ saeta, to the statue of the Saint. But at last, she was 
so overcome with the sleepless nights and the sherry that she 
began to sing the wrong song—a wild, passionate gipsy song : 
Seguidillas gitanas, like those recorded on Odeon 182561. 
You and I might not have noticed the difference unless we had 
been hearing that kind of music for weeks together. But 
the crowd noticed it; and the singer herself noticed that 
something was wrong. It struck her that the Saint was noi 
attending, not listening. And then she realized what she was 
doing. She broke down, and burst into tears. 

That is the sort of thing that music is, in the South of Spain. 
You cannot really describe it in words ; you cannot distinguish, 
in words, between one kind of song and another. You can 
only experience them, feel them ; but if you experience them 
often enough, you may get to feel the difference. That is the 
strangeness of strange music in Spain, J. B. TREND. 
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A MUSICAL DICTATOR 


by JOHN F. PORTE 


RTUR SCHNABEL has come into the musical firmament 

as a great star—in more ways than one. The musical 
world in England has been, carried away by his proclaimed 
greatness as an exponent of Beethoven’s pianoforte music. 
Seldom has there been so much unanimity concerning an artist 
—or is it that no reaction has yet set in? Is Schnabel to 
Beethoven what Pachmann was to Chopin? Perhaps an out- 
side voice may be allowed a hearing. 

Most of us have always held a more or less definite idea of 
lhow Beethoven should, or might, sound. The same thing 
applies to every man having his own conception of God, and 
‘agreeing only on general principles. I venture to say that the 
unanimous opinion on Schnabel’s Beethoven (so far as 
unanimity has voice) is rather delicately balanced in one 
wespect—that no one has quite a well-defined idea of Beethoven. 
We agree on general principles, and Schnabel carries us here. 

Of course, I know that a great man will always have critics 
‘of him on points of detail, and if I had no more than this to 
say, I should be merely wasting the time and playing with the 
intelligence of editors and readers by writing the present 
-article. No, in my opinion as an old patron of pianoforte 
recitals of all kinds, there is a more potent reason for questioning 
this burst of applause for Schnabel as the great prophet of 
Beethoven. In the first place, I think that his view of the 
composer is fundamentally wrong; this, I feel from pure 
instincts which have been sharpened by isolation in the world 
of musical criticism. 

I am acutely aware that this article has already become a 
mere expression of personal opinion, but the intelligent reader 
will be aware of the necessity of this because of the very 
challenge to a majority. In the first place, it should never be 
(but often is) forgotten that Beethoven was not wholly a 
German. ‘There are powerful aspects of his music which I have 
seen from time to time escaping German exponents. He is a 
giant in music, but too much tradition has made him a German 
giant. His Flemish humour and boisterousness (if that is 
what it is) continually escapes the Germans who interpret 
him. Whether or not it is a Flemish strain does not matter 
se much as the essential point that the Germans never give us 
a very broad hearing of Beethoven. 

Schnabel.is.a powerful personality. Along comes this musical 
Dictator with his Beethoven the Great—Beethoven as seen by a 
German mind to be the standard of the world’s Beethoven. 
.All .the ‘power, abstruse, obscure, and ordered, of German 


intellect shall fasten and flatten world opinion as to the prope:’ 
kind of interpretation of Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas anc 
concerti. The master pianist—the man of tremendous 
virtuosity and powerful intellect—has swamped the lesser 
minds and feebler, because less settled, opinions of his hearers. 

The ‘‘ Emperor” Concerto, that great master work of fire 
and power, is a leading plank in the sweeping oratory of 
the musical Dictator. Schnabel’s reading of this work becomes 
the greatest and the standard by which others shall be reckoned. 
This would be fine, if it were not for that uncomfortable little 
feeling that this is not the whole truth about Beethoven’s 
‘* Emperor.” I, for instance, heard Cortot’s reading and was 
gratified to feel that the tumbling mountain could be restored 
by a revitalising and clarifying process. Along comes Schnabel 
and bolsters up the old heavyweight structure, and we are back 
again in that fist-shaking world of the old idea of Beethoven, 
but intensely magnified. I now await the future reaction. 

Beethoven was going out of fashion, a little, because many of 
us had tired of the jumbo giant that he had been made. We 
saw him as a man, but not as a human musician, with many 
lovable characteristics. Schnabel will have none of this. He 
will show us Beethoven as Force, Strength, and Intellect ; and 
the musical world has fallen for it. Schnabel is a Dictator, and 
a man of his time ; the musical world felt the need of a Dictator. 
What now can we think of contrasting interpretations like 
those of Cortot? Their clarifying revelations of Beethoven’s 
craftsmanship will, for a time, have little attraction against 
the popular cry: ‘ Hail! Herr Schnabel.” 

Schnabel is a forceful personality, with the addition of an 
iron intellect that can sweep through the tastes and judgments 
of his hearers.. In the ‘“‘ Emperor ’’ Concerto, conductors and 
orchestras, in addition to audiences, are controlled by him. 
I, an humble and isolated critic, am thankful that I can still 
think of the Beethoven whom I came to know in the ‘‘ Pastoral ”’ 
Symphony, the ‘“‘ Pastoral’? Sonata, and the Symphony No. 4 
in B flat. Even during the height of Schnabel’s régime, I was 
fortunate enough to hear the ‘‘ Emperor ’’ Concerto nearer to 
its creator. The pianist’s name was Gieseking, a very competent 
player ; the conductor’s name was Beecham, and the secret of 
an isolated insight into the real “‘ Emperor” is explained 
thereby. A genius, not merely a man of iron and intellect, 
controlled the orchestra and the soloist—and we had something 
like Beethoven, not Schnabel or Bismarck. 

Joun F. Porte. 
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BRAHMS 


b. Hamburg, 7th May, 1833——d. Vienna, 3rd April, 1897 


Daniel Gregory Mason in “ From Grieg to Brahms.”’ 1902. 

In an age when many 
people are uncertain of 
themselves in the world, 
victims of a pervasive 
unrest and disappoint- 
ment, it is solacing to 
: find so heroic and simple 
-.%; a soul, who finds life 
/ acceptable, meets it 
genially, and utters his 
joy and sorrow with the 
old classic sincerity. He 
is not blighted by any 
of the myriad forms of 
egotism, by sentimen- 
tality, by the itch to 

, be effective at all costs 

or to be original 

, or to be Byronic or 
romantic or unfathom- 
f able. He has_ no 

ie : ““message”’ for an 
eer, ; errant world, no ana- 

KO oy en Sa thema either _—pro- 
| a ee ee foundly gloomy’ or 

AR MR See insolently clever to hurl 

at God. He has rather 

a deep and broad impersonal love of life: universal joy is the 
sum and substance of his expression. 








W. H. Hadow in “ Studies in Modern Music.”” 1893. 

That he stands beside Bach and Beethoven is hardly any 
more a matter for controversy. All three are poets of the same 
order, noble, dignified, majestic followers of the statelier muses 
and of Apollo who teach to men the truths of prophecy. If 
we call Brahms obscure, we are imputing our own weakness as 
the fault of a man who is too great for us. 


R. A. Streatfield in “ Modern Music and Musicians.’ 

No composer had a less eventful existence ; he preferred 
obscurity as strongly as the majority seek popularity. 

An apt comparison has been made between Brahms and 
Wordsworth. The subtle comprehension of nature’s influence 
on humanity common to both gives strength to the idea. 


Sir Chas. V. Stanford in “ Brahms.”’ 

So little did he wish for posthumous honours that he did 
his best to minimise such material for them as was in his 
possession. When Fritz Simrock asked him during his last 
illness what his wishes were with regard to the disposal of his 
papers, he replied, ‘‘ You will not find any.” As far as he 
could, he tore up and destroyed all but a very few. 


J. A. Fuller Maitland in “ Brahms.” 1911. 

In the °80’s and °90’s it was a rare thing to find his name 
spelt correctly in proofs; it usually came out as Braham, the 
tradition of that famous singer having lasted on through the 
years in the printers’ world. A few years ago, soon after the 
composer’s death, a rumour was spread, as a result of the 
similarity of names, that he had visited England. When it 
was investigated, an old man was discovered who declared 
that he well remembered seeing Brahms and hearing him sing 
The Death of Nelson. 


B2 


Walter Niemann in “ Brahms.” 1929. 

Many of the anecdotes about Brahms fall under the category 
of sarcasm, as, for instance, in the case of the ’cellist at Vienna, 
who timidly grumbled and complained that, owing to Brahms’ 
piano-playing, which was always too loud, he could not hear 
himself play, to which Brahms laconically replied, ‘‘ Happy 
man!” 


Richard Specht in “ Johannes Brahms.” 1930. 

The Four Serious Songs (Brahms’ last work) are his last 
word—indeed, they are more than that—an epitome of his 
nature without its gloom. Here is all of him that compels love 
and makes us succumb to him unresistingly, all that is 
glorious, strong and radiant, the last attainment of his soul. 
These songs are purged of all earthly dross and yet humanly 
dear to us as only the dearest things in the world. If the whole 
of his music were to be condemned to destruction and we were 
allowed to keep but one work, hard as the choice and many 
wonders as would be missing, I would choose these Serious 
Songs. All that is immortal in Johannes Brahms is here 
enshrined, like a talisman which discloses to the initiated a 
clue to the mysteries of the universe. Here is the loftiness of 
his sublime and deeply emotional inspiration, his inexplicable 
art that is revealed only to those who listen to these sym- 
phonic, biblical and yet pagan songs, his wrestling for the 
higher things and his humanity purged in the fires of sorrow. 


Brahms in a letter to Joseph Joachim. 10th April, 1896. 

**T have often thought Frau Schumann might survive all 
her children and me, but I have never wished that she might 
do so. The thought of losing her cannot frighten us any more, 
not even me who am so lonely and to whom so little is left in 
the world. And when she has left us, will not our faces light 
up with joy at the thought of that splendid woman, whom it 
has been our privilege and delight to love and admire through- 
out her long life. Only thus let us grieve for her.” 


Florence May in “Johannes Brahms.’’ 1907. 

The Fourth Symphony had never become a favourite work 
in Vienna. . . . To-day, however, a storm of applause broke 
out at the end of the first movement, not to be quieted till the 
composer, coming to the front, showed himself to the audience. 
The demonstration was renewed after the second and third 
movements, and an extraordinary scene followed the con- 
clusion of the work. The applauding, shouting house, its gaze 
riveted on the figure standing in the balcony, so familiar and 
yet in present aspect so strange, seemed unable to let him go. 
Tears ran down his cheeks as he stood there, shrunken in form, 
with lined countenance, strained expression, white hair hanging 
lank, and through the audience there was a feeling as of a 
stifled sob, for each knew they were saying farewell. Another 
burst of applause and yet another, one more acknowledgment 
from the master, and Brahms and his Vienna had parted for 
ever. 

It is now nearly 9 o’clock (a.m.) and Brahms has fallen asleep. 
Early messages of enquiry have been answered, and the doctor 
who has been in attendance during the night has departed, 
promising soon to return. The day has opened with the bright 
spring promise that the master was wont to greet year after 
year with joyous welcome : the sun shines, a soft breeze enters 
through the open window; outside there is a twittering of 
birds. Near the bed sits the untiring nurse noticing the signs 
of the fast approaching end. A movement from the bed claims 
her assistance. Brahms has opened his eyes and tries to raise 
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himself. With Frau Truxa’s help, he attains a sitting posture, 
and looking at her endeavours to speak; the lips move, but the 
tongue has lost its power. Great tears roll down his cheeks, a 
last sigh, a last breath and he sinks back, supported by gentle 
hands, on his pillow, rid of his suffering, and passes quietly 
to his everlasting rest. 


Richard Specht in “Johannes Brahms.” 1930. 

Here is one who suffered, but was blessed in suffering. His 
divided feelings he forged into unity in his music, his 
distressed conscience into the mystic parable of form, his 


- 


» 


wrestling into the purification of his work. He was brother 
to grief and Puved. it became great. And happy? In the 
paroxysms and joys of creation, without a doubt. But it is 
heartrending to think a man of his stamp had to go through 
life without the love of a woman, that the solace of laughter 
was denied him, and that he died weeping. 


Ricuarp Ho tr. 


[The portrait of Brahms is from the Life by Mr. Richard 
Specht and is reproduced by the courtesy of Messrs. E. J. Dent 
& Sons.] 
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THE GRAMOPHONE IN- UNUSUAL SPHERES 


by C. L. RICKETTS 


O far as most of us are concerned, the functions of the 

gramophone are limited to the providing of entertainment, 
and, to a lesser extent, education. (Possibly it would be more 
accurate to say “to an equal extent,” since our entertainment 
is largely a musical education in itself.) These functions, 
exceedingly important in themselves, do not, however, mark 
the limits of application of what is, after all, one of the major 
inventions of a century. Every day some new use is found for 
the gramophone which never reaches the ears of the public ; 
every week some new recording is made which never finds its 
way into the record catalogues. Fresh fields are opened up, 
in science, in medicine, in the services, even in industry, and 
the part played by the gramophone in the progress of the last 
twenty years cannot be too highly estimated. 

It is indeed unfortunate that so few of the valuable achieve: 
ments of the gramophone ever become generaliy known. For 
instance, from the very early days of the Great War, the 
gramophone was extensively and successfully used in the 
treatment of cases of nerve shock. The patient was placed in 
@ small, well-draped room, and slow, soothing music softly 
played to him on the gramophone. String quartet recordings 
usually furnished the programme for this first stage. Each 
tune was played successively a certain number of times, and 
very gradually, as the patient became accustomed to those 
particular records, and could listen to them without undue 
strain, others were substituted, slightly louder and quicker in 
tempo. In this way, progress was made—very, very gradually, 
of course—through light orchestral to heavier symphony stuff, 
and finally to the very heavy or “ brass band” material, at 
which stage the patient was usually able to be discharged. 

The war furnishes a number of instances of recordings of 
outstanding interest, one of which, the Actual Recording of 
the Gas Shell Bombardment by the Royal Garrison Artillery 
prior to the entry of the British Troops into Lille, is well 
known to all of us. This record, quite apart from its spectacular 
appeal, is of inestimable historical value, and the original 
master is now carefully preserved in the Imperial War 
Museum. 

During the war, too, were issued the set of Marconi Training 
Signal Records, which were designed and officially used for 
the instruction of Naval and Military Wireless Operators. 
These records (at least, I judge them to be the same recordings 
on account of their early catalogue numbers) are still listed in 
the Gramophone Company’s catalogue, and may possibly be 
still in official use. 

It was about this time that Medicine began to enlist the 
services of the gramophone. One of the big hospitals com- 
missioned a series of recordings of magnified sounds of valvular 
disease of the heart. These were used in the instruction of 
medical students, enabling them to become familiar with the 
symptoms and recognise instantly the presence of the disease 
in any case under suspicion. The method proved so successful 


that it was soon extended, and I believe to-day the gramophone 
plays a most important part in instructing | our embryo 
physicians anent a number of our functional disorders. The 
advent of electrical recording must have increased considerably 
the value of this method of instruction, on account of the 
much greater sensitivity and accuracy ensured. 


The gramophone has frequently been used as an aid to 
strenuous physical endeavour. Only last year we were told 
that the successful Cambridge crew trained for the Boat Race 
to the accompaniment of “hot rhythm” records. Burgess, 
the Channel swimmer, always had a gramophone to regale 
him from the boat which accompanied him. It is said that he 
always threatened to come out of the water if the instrument 
was not played, arid on one occasion, when a mainspring broke, 
they had to threaten to throw boiling water at him if he came 
near the boat. Eventually, one member of the party was 
deputed to turn the winding handle continuously, and for 
some hours records were played in this manner. Surely 4 
double endurance test! 

A triple-spring horn model accompanied Captain Scott’s 
ill-fated expedition to the South Pole, and did so much towards 
relieving the deadly monotony that they took it with them 
right to the very last base from which the final dash for the 
Pole was made. There it was found by Commander Evans 
when his search party went out to find Scott and his comrades, 
He brought it back to England, and I believe that it is now in 
the possession of the Gramophone Company. 

Small towns and villages in the ‘‘ wide open spaces ” of the 
United States make use of what has developed in recent years 
into a regular service—the supplying of sermons by famous 
ecclesiastics for use in the local places of worship. These are 
recorded on long-playing discs, and can be obtained either for 
reproduction on an ordinary gramophone or radiogram, or 
alternatively for use on an apparatus similar to that used in 
cinemas, for which the recording is made at 33} revolutions 4 
minute instead of the usual 78 or 80, and plays from the centre 
outwards. I am assured by an official of an American concern 
engaged in making these sermons that the business is very 
considerable, and has put the local pastor out of a job as far 
as sermons are concerned. 


The foregoing idea is carried a step further in the case of 
deep-sea fishermen who are away on small boats for several 
weeks at a time. Most smacks and trawlers can boast & gramo- 
phone of sorts, and many of them are equipped with a set of 
records comprising a complete Church Service. In West and 
South Africa a very considerable trade is done in these Church 
Services—I know an instance of a small trader on the West 
Coast who orders 100 sets at a time—but whether they are used 
in the home, sold to the native population, or used in churches 
as in the United States, I do not know. I should imagine the 
second to be the most likely suggestion. 
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Mention of the United States brings to mind an extremely 
interesting experiment which has been carried out in a number 
of factories in America—possibly it has been made in this 
country, but no instance has yet come to my notice—an experi- 
ment to establish, if possible, the value of rhythmic music in 
speeding up production. In one instance of which I have some 
data, the experiment was made in a workshop where girls were 
performing skilled operations which, however, became after a 
time purely mechanical. A selection of dance records was 
made, and carefully graded, progressively slow to fast, as 
regards tempo. On the Monday morning of the first week 
under test, records of the slowest group were played ; in the 
afternoon, the selection was of a slightly faster tempo ; 
similarly, throughout the week, each successive half-day 
signalled a speeding-up in the rhythm of the records played. 
The result was illuminating. At the end of the first week (and 
I have these figures on the very best authority) production 
had increased by 10 per cent., and after five weeks the increase 
touched its peak of 34 per cent. Beyond this point, however 
much faster the music might be, there was no production 
increase. Personally, I find these figures truly amazing. 
I was also told that the contentment and general good spirits 
of the work-girls increased almost proportionately. Periodical 
tests were made to prove that the production increase was 
directly resultant on the advance in tempo by the simple ex- 
pedient of going backwards for half a day, i.e., putting on records 
with a slower rhythm—in each case the production dropped. 


There is one very wide field of recording with which the 
ge neral public can, of necessity, have no more than a nodding 
acquaintance, and that is the recording of ‘‘ effects ’’ for cinema 
use. Of course, with the rapidly improving technique in the 
recording of talkies, this avenue is bound to narrow very 
considerably, but even to-day a surprisingly high percentage 
of the incidental noises (apart from speech) which seem to be 
a natural accompaniment to the action of our films are super- 
imposed afterwards in the recording studio. The days of the 
early talkies and the big silent features of the ‘ Wings ” 
period marked, however, the boom in “ effects’ recording. 
Those who saw “ Wings ’’ could not fail to be impressed by 
the realism of the marvellous aeroplane engine noises. They 
would probably be surprised to learn that these were nothing 
more than records of a couple of leather thongs attached to 
the driving wheel of a high-speed motor, and allowed to 
impinge on a piece of plywood or sheet iron. 


_ After one or two films of this nature had been presented 
in London, the cinema public throughout the country began 
to demand “ effects ” with their films. To meet this demand, 
exhibitors were faced with a very heavy expenditure, since it 
would necessitate employing an “ effects man” at no incon- 
siderable salary. So the gramophone companies were called in. 
Sets of “effects records,” containing reproductions of all the 
types of sounds one could reasonably anticipate, from the tolling 
of a bell to the chattering of monkeys, were prepared, and 
made available to the cinema exhibitors. Thus they had the 
work of experts continually at hand for a comparatively 
inconsiderable cost. 


This sufficed until the coming of the talkies. But the new 
rage attained such instantaneous popularity that the film 
companies found themselves faced with a big problem—what 
to do with all the silent films, as yet unreleased, which they had 
on hand. The public would not accept silent offerings any 
longer, speech synchronisation was in most cases out of the 
question, so the only thing left to do was add a musical 
accompaniment and “effects.” Once again the gramophone 
companies were roped in. Special apparatus was designed and 
built to meet the requirements of this new sphere of action. 
The sixteen-inch slow-revving disc was brought into use, and 
then began the gargantuan task of “ fitting’ the thousands of 
features and shorts lying, so much potential dead stock, on 
the film companies’ shelves. 


I had some considerable experience in this work, and I can 
say without fear of contradiction that fifty times as many 
hours were spent in preparation and experiment than were 
ever taken up by the actual recording. Fitting a musical 
accompaniment to a film is no fun at any time—each change 
of scene, of mood, or of action must be correspondingly 
reflected in the music—but when the fitting is done by the 
local musical director it may be good, bad, or indifferent, 
according to his ability or humour of the moment. If the 
sequences are a second or so out, it probably does not matter, 
and in any case the onus is on the exhibitor himself. But with 
a synchronised film, everything like this does matter. Timing 
has to be worked out to split seconds, the fitting has to be the 
best possible, and the “ effects ” have to be just right, or the 
exhibitor is going to kick. Naturally, if he buys a silent picture 
and elects to tinker it up himself, he has to stand by the result, 
but if he buys a fully synchronised feature, he is going to see 
he gets full value for money. 

The ‘effects ’’ caused much more trouble than was antici- 
pated, as it was soon found that even the actual noises them- 
selves gave no indication of their true character over the 
microphone. For instance, I call to mind that on one occasion 
the film depicted a public-house scene, with much chinking of 
glasses. Nothing easier, we thought; get some glasses and 
chink them. No sooner said than done, but the result—just 
like an avalanche of milk-churns! We eventually obtained the 
correct effect by shaking three or four two-inch wire nails in 
the palm of the hand. 

The shot of a revolver was usually obtained by striking a 
match sharply very close to the mike, and withdrawing it 
rapidly so that the sound of the flare was not recorded. A 
raging sea was easily reproduced by rubbing a small emery 
block over a sheet of glass-paper with a rhythmic sweeping 
motion. 

I remember on one occasion the effects man spending many 
sleepless nights trying to devise some means of imitating with 
a fair degree of accuracy the squelching sound of a party of 
soldiers marching through oceans of Flanders mud. He tried 
everything, fron: prodding a soap-laden sponge to actually 
** reconstructing the crime ”’ (so to speak) with some goosome- 
looking dough, but nothing gave any sound even approximating 
to the desired effect. Finally he hit upon the idea of squeezing 
tiny pieces of moistened blotting paper between his thumb and 
first finger—the effect was exact. 

When you add to these difficulties the fact that each record 
lasted for ten or eleven minutes, and if anything went wrong, 
music, timing, or effects, even in the last few seconds, it meant 
scrapping and re-recording right from the beginning, you will 
have some idea of the tremendous nerve strain these sessions 
were for all concerned. 

Yes, the gramophone has certainly done its bit towards 
helping a sister industry. -e 

C. de . 





Continental Specialities 


If you want records of those haunting 

melodies you hear from European Wireless 

Stations, look for them played by the Con- 

tinent’s best bands on PARLOPHONE— 
for example: 

Die erste Nacht die eine Frau dir schenkt 

Die Nacht von Saragossa 

Ich hab’ getraumt von einer Kénigin 

Tanzt du auch so gern wie ich ? 


In einem kleinen Café in Hernals — 
Spiel mir ein Lied aus meiner Heimat 


R451 
R1439 


R1430 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


The Trade Banquet 

Mr. Louis Sterling’s Soothing Syrup, as the President and 
Chairman (Mr. Robert Willis) described it, was the right stuff 
to give to the large company of men engaged in the radio and 
gramophone and kindred musical industries when they met 
for their annual dinner at the Park Lane Hotel on March 9th, 
and when Mr. Sterling makes a pronouncement, however 
shrewdly veiled with characteristic badinage, we may take 
it that he is speaking to the audience of the moment, with a 
background of world conditions and a long view to right and 
left. 

There is nothing to justify the idea that because the record 
trade is moribund in America it is unhealthy in the United 
Kingdom, and will suffer a steady 
decline with the same symptoms. 
All that is happening is that we 
are now learning, under stress of 
financial anemia, to shop rather 
than to buy. It is the same every- 
where. People are not tired cf 
gazing into shop windows or going 
to sales ; they are just not able to 
spend money. 

There is no difficulty in getting 
an audience for a free gramophone 
recital, especially when it is broad- 
cast into every home with a loud- 
speaker ; and when the Sibelius 
Society gave a recital of the new 
records in the large studio at Abbey 
Road, it was packed with people, 
who may have come partly to hear 
the pianist, Kosti Vehanen, play- 
ing a number of the master’s piano 
works, but who certainly enjoyed 
hearing also the records of Tapiola 
and the Third Symphony. 

Actually. it would be fair to say 
that listening to gramophone 
records is steadily on the increase. 
The specialist dealers who adver- 
tise in THE GRAMOPHONE all report 
bigger sales this year than last, and 
though, as I have said before, this 
only implies that they have won 
business from dealers less com- 
petent to cater for the needs of an 
increasingly discriminating public, 
surely this development is all to the 
good. It is very healthy for the 
trade to be on its mettle. Later 
on, when the public has money to 
spend, the service offered by dealers all over the country 
will have been keyed up to a standard deplorably lacking 
during the boom years. 


CHALIAPINE AND F. 
AT HULL, 


Broadcasting Records 

A much more enlightened policy has, moreover, been adopted 
by the B.B.C. with regard to broadcasting records since the 
agreement with the gramophone industry has been signed, and 
the library at Broadcasting House has superseded the cupboards 
of Savoy Hill. 

Clearly the listening public likes gramophone programmes 
within reason, and since these are limited to two hours a day 
from any one station, there is no fear that the B.B.C. will 
‘amage the record-selling industry by excess of repetition— 
the chief cause of the American situation. 





w. 
OCTOBER 1924 


Mr. L. Bowker Andrews has been put in charge of the 
gramophone department controlling all B.B.C. stations, and 
has already laid the foundations of the biggest and best- 
catalogued library of records in the country. He has also 
called in two of the best known programme builders of the 
gramophone world to help him: Mr. H. L. Rink, the H.M.V, 
lecturer-recitalist, and Mr. Moses Baritz, the encyclopedic 
music critic who has advised and lectured for Columbia for 
many years. 


Of course, both these recitalists are working for the B.B.C, 
without any sort of reference to their previous connections— 
or at least (for The Hra’s peace of mind) I hope so; and their 
thousands of admirers up and down the country will agree 
with us that the B.B.C. has 
chosen well, and could not have 
chosen better. 


Cocktails 


To an accompaniment of cock- 
tails and sandwiches the first 
dialect records made by the 
British Drama League were intro- 
duced to a select company »y 
Mr. J.B. Priestley, Chaliapine was 
presented with a golden record of 
the Song of the Volga Boatmen in 
celebration of his 30th year of 
recording for H.M.V., Sir Thomas 
Beecham told the Press about the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
and its tour of the provinces, and 
the Parlophone studios on Carlton 
Hill celebrated their last Pario- 
phone session. 

Naturally the dialect records 
were the least amusing. but per- 
haps they were the most important 
since they did show what difficul- 
ties had to be overcome and how 
important it was to overcome 
them. With the relentless and 
good-humoured advance of Mr, 
Lloyd-James and his’ B.B.C. 
Standard English, the preservation 
of pure dialect records becomes 
essential. In future we are all to 
be bilingual so far as English is 
concerned : we are to be brought 
up with ‘two voices,” says Mr. 
Lloyd-James—the tongue that our 
parents speak and the tongue that 
Mr. Lloyd-James speaks officially. 
At school and in business our grandchildren will use the 
same pronunciation of words, the same rhythm and intonation 
of phrases ; but when they are at home they will relapse into 
their native idioms, their cockney or Welsh or Yorkshire or 
Highland or whatever they are accents and pronunciations ; and 
how on earth will they be able to do this unless they have 
gramophone records to tell them how we talk to-day? 


The Golden Age 

Our older readers will remember Mr. Fred Gaisberg’s 
reminiscences of his early recording days for H.M.V., and the 
historic photograph of him with his great friend Chaliapine, 
whom he went to Moscow to record as long ago as 1902. At 
the Savoy Hotel the other afternoon they stood in exactly the 
same attitude, the towering Feodor with his arm round the 


GAISBERG MEETING 
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shoulder of the smiling, diminutive Fred: and the thirty 
years of recording for H.M.V. were celebrated very fitly and 
very charmingly with the souvenir record and a speech by 
Chaliapine in quite incredible English. 

Albert Coates was there too, another giant whom everyone 
was glad to see before he again vanishes into the Russian 
mists; and George Robey, fresh from his ‘“ Jolly Roger” 
and Equity dust-up, was there to tell us how stupendously 
Chaliapine had worked in the making of the ‘“‘ Don Quixote ”’ 
film which we shall soon be able to see over here. George 
Robey must have made a grand Sancho Panza, but I could not 
help wishing that Fred Gaisberg had been persuaded to play 
the part. 

The new record of Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, which was presented to every- 
one at Harold Holt’s party—also at the Savoy—is reviewed 
elsewhere. Sir Thomas, on the eve of the provincial tour, 
expressed the opinion that his orchestra was already 200 per 
cent. better than at its first concert at the Queen’s Hall. 

Handel’s Outline of Design is to be conducted by Sir Thomas 
at the Wigmore Hall on April 11th. 


Moving Quarters Day 

Elsie and Doris Waters made the last records for Parlophone 
on St. Patrick’s Day in the studio on Carlton Hill where Oscar 
Preuss has reigned for the last ten years. It was from this studio 
that the B.B.C. broadcast Pelléas et Mélisande and other 
operas, and it certainly holds a high place among the “natural” 
recording studios in London, The Truetone people are taking 
it over for the recording of their flexible, coloured dises, and 
Parlophone has moved to the E.M.I. building in Abbey Road, 
St. John’s Wood. 


Standing at the Corner 


The February number of Disques, the charmingly edited 
magazine started by Messrs. H. Royer Smith of Philadelphia 
in the golden years, completed its third volume—and there was 
no March number. We may express a sincere hope that the 
magazine, like our own National Gramophonic Society, is in 
a state of suspended animation rather than of demise, and 
we decline to pronounce a funeral oration on the valuable 
articles and reviews which have made these three modest 
volumes a heritage of permanent interest for the record- 
librarian. But we must applaud the dignified gesture of the 
Editor in taking leave of his public. ‘One record company 
has ceased issuing anything but popular records and so 
obviously is not justified in supporting a magazine in which 
it has nothing to advertise ; another is in process of reorgani- 
zation, the outcome of which is problematical. It is impossible 
for the remaining manufacturer and ourselves to continue 
Disques in its present form, Therefore, rather than cheapen 
it in any way, rather than compromise with the standards 
which we set ourselves, we have decided . . . to discontinue 
the magazine until such a time as the industry is in a position 
to support a publication of the type of Disques.” 

We send a message of sympathy to the Editor of Disques, as 
we did not long ago to the Editor of The Phonograph; and 
sympathy is also due to our friends, their readers, all over the 
world. 

It’s a great big shame. 

Things may be a great deal better and healthier over here, 
but there are some tightened belts even among our own 
“contemporaries,” and it will be a particularly sad business if 
Sydney Grew’s British Musician comes to grief after all the 
loving care and ceaseless labour that he and Mrs. Grew have 
given toit. The back numbers are full of articles about records 
of sterling worth, long articles on big works such as cannot be 
found elsewhere ; and we urge our readers to spare a dime 
for the April issue of the British Musician, and also to send a 
postcard of encouragement to the Editor at 53, Barclay Road, 
Warley Woods, Birmingham. He will appreciate it. 


Designs 

Among our readers there must be many artists, professional 
or amateur, who have ideas about the design of gramophones 
and radio sets, or about the window displays of dealers, or even 
about the cover of THE GRAMOPHONE. As to the last, w» have 
no wish to excite them to activity; but with regard to 
** display ’’ we would particularly draw their attention to the 
opportunity offered by the Society of Industrial Art, which is 
organizing a section at the Advertising and Marketing Exhibi- 
tion at Olympia next July. There is no space to describe the 
scheme here, but competitors can now apply for entry forms to 
the Exhibition Manager, Drury House, Russell Street, W.C.2, 
and if the Selecting Committee adopts their efforts in due course 
they will get diplomas and an extremely valuable degree of 
publicity for their work. 

Looking still further ahead, wise aspirants will also obtain 
particulars of the Royal Academy Exhibition of Contemporary 
British Art in Industry, 1935, from the Hon. Organizing 
Secretary at the Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W.1. 


H.M.V. Products 

Mr. Charles B. Cochran formally opened the Seecol Theatre 
the other afternoon, and there was an impressive demonstration 
of colour lighting, trick lighting, ete., on plain or coloured 
curtains accompanied by music and noise effects from an 
installation by the H.M.V. special products department. 
Any theatre with this combined equipment is self-sufficient 
for all stage lighting and musical effects at a cost that would 
astonish any producer of the old school ; and the little Seecol 
Theatre in Floral Street is an ideal rendezvous for artists and 
producers who wish to experiment with colour lighting in com- 
fort and at leisure. 


Strange Music 

The short broadcasts of a series of talks with the above 
title, illustrated by gramophone records, has created a good deal 
of interest, and we are lucky enough to have persuaded some 
of the speakers to let us have their notes for publication, 
beginning with Mr. T. B. Trend, who opened the series with the 
subject of Spanish Music. It is not perhaps generally known 
that the organizer of the B.B.C. series was Mr. W. H. Kerridge, 
M.A., Mus. Bac., who himself gave the talk on Russian Music. 

The Association of Gramophone Societies (Hon. Sec. 
Mr. C. Sully, 30, Arlington Mansions, W.4) has arranged to holda 
meeting at the City Literary Institute, Goldsmith Street, Drury 
Lane, on Friday, April 7th, at 7.30 p.m., atwhich Mr. Kerridge 
will give a lecture-recital dealing with the whole range of these 
unusual records which are so hard to obtain in this country. 

This should be a most interesting occasion since the lecturer 
is not only very learned and voluble, but has a subject that 
suits him to the last groove. All members of all gramophone 
societies will be welcome, and indeed no reader of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE will be refused admission if there is accommodation. 


The Ring 

H.K. writes: ‘It must have been hard to devise a new 
guide to the Ring, written in plain, simple English that a child 
can understand, yet so complete and thorough in its descriptive 
analysis as to lay before the reader every essential point in the 
plot and music of the colossal tetralogy. But that is the feat 
accomplished by Mr. Aylmer Buesst, the well-known conductor, 
in a small book of 200 pages just published (The Nibelung 8 
Ring: G. Bell & Sons) at the price of 5s. net. A similar kind 
ot thing was attempted fifty years ago, with comical results, by 
a German enthusiast, Hans von Wolzogen, who thought he 
knew how to write in English. But that read like a joke by 
Mark Twain ; whereas this effort of Mr. Buesst’s, while couched 
in unpretentious, colloquial, and sometimes humorous language, 
achieves its purpose seriously, and in a manner that cannot 
fail to be helpful to all lovers of Wagner’s great work, whether 
they have heard it or not. The plan, whereby the various motifs 
are shown in illustration of the complicated story, is exceedingly 
ingenious.” 
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Gramophone Societies Reports 

That brilliant lecturer Mr. Moses Baritz enthralled the 
Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society at the February 
meeting with a talk on “‘ Musical Coincidences.”’ The subject 
of “‘lifting ’ tunes was one to bring out the immense erudition 
as well as the vigour and wit that Mr. Baritz is famed for, and 
after two hours of talk and illustration the verdict was that 
no more interesting or entertaining programme had ever been 
given to the Society. Other Secretaries should lure Mr. Baritz 
to their meetings. 

The next meeting on March 10th was hardly less exciting, 
for the Society had a demonstration of the Cascade III gramo- 
phone, about which we often get reports from ecstatic owners. 
The opinion of the hard-boiled members of the Society (of 
which I have the honour to be President) was no less 
enthusiastic. 

Here are three more reports :— 

The South London Gramophone Society.—At the meeting 
on February 25th several extracts from the Columbia and 
Parlophone Histories of Music were played, and, as they con- 
tain items not otherwise recorded, are well worth hearing. 

Jewish music is comparatively unfamiliar to the uninitiated, 
and therefore two records by Cantor Sirota came as a surprise, 
especially as the singer is commonly known in America as the 
“‘ Jewish Caruso,” apparently a not undeserved tribute. 

8. F. D. Howartn, Reporting Secretary. 

Leeds Gramophone Society.—The Society spent a pleasant 
evening on February 21st as guests of the Dewsbury Gramo- 
phone Society, when Mr. T. Brasher gave a recital entitled 
““In search of Music.” Starting from London, the members 
were taken “on record’ across Europe to China, Russia and 
South America, hearing the tunes and songs of the people on 
the way. Mr. Brasher enlivened the journey with anecdotes of 
his own experiences whilst travelling abroad. 

At their own March meeting, the Leeds Society had the 
pleasure of again hearing Mr. C. H. Dunk, who gave ‘“‘ Some 
recorded Gems.” He introduced his records with informative 
remarks in his usual lively manner, and his programme included 
such “gems” as Symphony No. 6 in B minor, Pathétique 
(Tschaikowsky), Royal Philharmonic Orchestra; Sonata in 
D minor, for violin and piano (Brahms), Joseph Szigeti and Kurt 
Ruhrseitz ; Aria, Era la Notte (Otello, Verdi), Gerard Hiisch; 
Church scene, Die Meistersinger (Wagner), Berlin State Opera 
Chorus; Overture, Carnaval Romain (Berlioz), Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. F. H. Lares, Hon. Sec. 


Manchester Gramophone Society.—On March 6th a most 
unusual lecture-recital was given by Tom Case, the well-known 
baritone, on ‘“ Vocal Art and the Gramophone,” with direct 
comparison of his Parlophone records and the same songs sung 
personally. Truly the “limitations of the gramophone’”’ are 
then obvious. He spoke of his broadcasting experiences, and 
of the voice required for the microphone. He said that a tone 
is only sung as the mind can conceive it, and a well-balanced 
voice has neither too few nor too many harmonies. Many fine 
records were played, of which Sweet Kitty Clover was a splendid 
illustration of tone, timbre, and lilting melody. This also was 
sung in person. The audience enjoyed the contrast between 
vocal and mechanical art, and the instructive and entertaining 
evening provided. E. F. Foster, President. 


Short Commons 


Elsie and Doris Waters, of “ Wedding Bells ’’ fame, were 
among the guests at the wedding of a member of THE GRAMo- 
PHONE’S staff, Miss M. E. Green, to Dr. Alan Ruscoe Clarke, at 
St. Jude’s Church, Courtfield Gardens, on March 3rd ; but even 
more gramophonically appropriate was the use of the H.M.V. 
record of the Bells of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, with specially 
installed amplifiers in the church tower. The crashing chimes 
must have astonished the residents who only knew the single 
bells of St. Jude’s. 


After the success of the autographed records at Christmas, 
it was natural that Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck should take 
advantage of the visits of Schnabel, Chaliapine and Gigli to 
get them to autograph their records for sale at the ordinary 
prices to clients who were lucky enough to secure them. 


The Twelfth Oxford Summer Course in Music Teaching, 
August Ist to 8th, is again under the admirable direction of 
Major J. T. Bavin. It will be opened by Dr, Adrian Boult 
and closed by Sir Henry Hadow, and what with tennis and golf 
and special excursions and the joy of staying in rooms at 
Worcester College, the musical week provides an unrivalled 
holiday for those who appreciate it. Particulars from the 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, 
London, E.C.4. 


A copy of the Gaumont Sound Mirror No. 101, which was 
issued at the end of last August, and which contains “‘ A few 
timely hints by Christopher Stone on the right way to use a 
gramophone,” has been given by the makers to THE GRaAMo- 
PHONE, and is at Soho Square. If any reader would care to 
borrow it—for amusement rather than instruction !—this can 
easily be arranged. It is 35 mm. and contains among other 
things a clever demonstration of the uses of the stroboscope for 
speed-testing. 

From Messrs. J. and W. Chester, Ltd., comas the fourth 
edition of their Reference Books of Miniature Scores, with 
Thematic List (1s. net). In eight years this invaluable reference 
book has risen to sixty-eight pages, and Sir Henry Wooc’s 
Preface, with its hints on using miniature scores with gramo- 
phone records, is retained. 


An echo of the Schubert Centenary comes from Vienna, where 
the Columbia Competition for finishing the Unfinished is not 
forgotten. Our critics were delightfully fastidious about the 
whole scheme at the time, so that it is rather encouraging to 
know that Dr. Willi Reich recently broadcast from Vienna a 
lecture on Mr. Frank Merrick’s prize-winning composition 
and played the Columbia records. Dr. Reich is a foremost 
authority on Schubert’s music, and what he said about Mr. 
Merrick’s work, combined with what the Vienna press said about 
the broadcast (‘the most interesting of the week”), should 
gratify Mr. Merrick and his fellow countrymen. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


THE PURE MILK OF BACH 


The first album of Bach’s ‘‘ 48” played by the seventy-five- 
year-old Arnold Dolmetsch on the clavichord includes the 
Chromatic Fantasia, eight preludes and eight fugues. There 
are seven records. I presume the price is two guineas. They 
are produced by Columbia, under the auspices of the Forty- 
Eight Society (Secretary, R. Donington, The Dolmetsch 
Foundation, Haslemere, Surrey). A leafiet tells about the 
instrument, with its brass strings, stopped, like a violin string, 
by a brass “finger.” The human finger can make the strings 
vibrate in slightly varying ways, by altering the pressure on 
the key. I remember Mr. Dolmetsch once playing for me some 
Bach, and imitations of the trumpet and the voice which, in 
their minute way, were wonderful. His high skill in the manage- 
ment of the clavichord will probably win for it adherents, 
though it is perhaps not everybody’s love. Mr. Dolmetsch 
makes these instruments. Not a bad thing, maybe, if we all 
had to do that before we got any music! The clavichord is 
@ sweet creature to have in our modern thin-walled houses, and 
our noisy life—so quiet yet complete. One needs to attune the 
mind to its tiny tone, and forget the ironclad nine-foot grand. 
There are some good remarks in the player’s sheet of notes. 
One is that rules for fugue-making would not have troubled 
Bach, ‘“‘for he wrote music containing fugues, not fugues 


constricting music.” 
W. R. A. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 





ORCHESTRAL 


Hi§ MASTER’S VOICE 


B4393 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Salon Orchestra : 84th March, Op. 125 
pee wey ; and Dauber’s Orchestra: Cherkess Drumbeat 
(Machts). 


DB1678 (12in., 6s.).—B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by 
Boult: Overture to Der Freischiitz (Weber). 


DB1803-4 (12in., 12s.).—Same Orchestra: Tragic Overture 
and Hungarian Dances 19, 20, 21 (Brahms). 


Don’t ask what the 84th March is like. The clearest definition 
I can think of is ** Probably just like the other 83.” ‘‘ Salon ”’ 
has to be generously interpreted here—as sometimes on the 
stage, where the chairs in a drawing-room are about the length 
of a cricket-pitch apart. Who or what a cherkess is I know not. 
The drum-beat is there all right, and so is the Russian national 
anthem. I take it this record is meant for the wide open 
spaces—mental as well as physical. 

Boult’s Freischiitz and Tragic live in beauty. What a master 
of theatrics was Weber! This opera is worth any amount of 
study, as the first document of modern romanticism, and 
perhaps the greatest. Dr. Dent found a good word when he 
said that Weber’s is excited, rather than exciting, music. 
In style and tone it would be difficult to beat this recording, 
or the Brahms, which gives us some piquant, rarely heard 
Hungarians—the last three. At the end comes a snatch of 
the tune that Hubay popularized as a fiddle piece— Hejre, 
Kati! Three sides are occupied by the noble Tragic, recorded 
to our great content. Though anxieties about “ programme ” 
are often overdone, we wish that we could always know 
whether or not a composer had an unconfessed programme 
in mind. A good many works arouse doubts. About the 
Tragic we have no news: apparently Brahms conceived it as 
simply music living its life in the spirit of tragedy: and 
music’s own essential life is far more important than “ pro- 
gramme ”’—but infinitely harder for us to learn to live. The 
grand chain stretches through Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven 
(compare the spirit, not the detail, of Coriolanus), to Brahms : 
the Greek conception of tragedy. Modern psychology takes a 
different view of the sense of guilt. It is extremely difficult 
for most of us fully to enter into the Greek mind. 

So in this work we think not of particular heroes and 
calamities, but of the large movements of what for want of 
a better word we call “ fate,’’ and the actions and reactions of 
human beings in the face of it. Something in Brahms’s philo- 
sophy chimes with the Greek sense—we remember the words 


‘ 


of his choral works. Analysis pins down no motifs, then; it - 


merely may remark on the rich architecture, and note such 
things as the opening two strokes (‘‘ Thus Fate knocks,” if you 
like), the indeterminate mode caused by the bare fifth, which 
also touches the music with austerity—foreboding, toc, some- 
one might suggest. The strings’ first melody, with its character- 
istically Brahmsian arpeggiation, binds all. The wood-wind’s 





AND FIRST REVIEWS 


{The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.] 


plea (14), and the brass warning, just after, brings the major- 
mode comfort of the second chief theme (2}). Then we feel 
that drama is afoot: but it is more musical drama than 
physical ; and our verbal suggestions of mood are only personal 
mnemonics, as it were. The development of personality in the 
listener depends most of all on his not needing, or even wanting, 
anyone else’s What he does need is to know where the music 
is going, and why : and that is where the gramophone, with all 
its weaknesses and disappointments, justifies itself. In particu- 
lar, in this piece, Brahms drops the conventional “ exposition- 
development-recapitulation ’’ plan—conventional, of course, 
only in the sense that it normally provides a sufficient field for 
the composer’s logical pageant. He alters his ground— 
why? Chiefly because he is Brahms, and not some other party ; 
and because his theme is tragedy, which does not necessarily 
proceed “ according to plan.’’ Some plan it has, as we see at 
the end: but whilst it is being unrolled we are not to bother 
about that. Hence the need for all kinds of listening—with 
score, without it, with logic, without: now three times in 
quick succession, now once in a week: until, in a word, we 
‘** get’ the composer, and the music gets us. The Tragic is 
a good test-work—for us, not for Brahms. When we have 
taken his hints, the music lives in us and we in it. 


COLUMBIA. 


DB1064 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Paul Kerby: Skaters’ Waltz (Waldteufel) 
and Schoenbrunner Waltz (Lanner). 


LX220-3 (12in., 24s.).—Concertgebouw Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Mengelberg: Third Symphony (Brahms). 


Scores, Eulenberg and Philharmonia, 


LX224 (12in., 6s.).—L.P.0., conducted by Beecham: The 
Origin of Design (Handel, arr. Beecham). 


Mr. Kerby is a Briton who has done a great deal to introduce 
our music to Vienna. He conducts these dapper waltzes, 
with their cheeky orchestration, so as to set tingling even a 
reviewer’s arthritic toes. For those who like a sample of the 
great contemporary of J.S., the father of the flock, here is the 
last waltz Lanner wrote, coupled with one by the less deeply 
rooted though equally well-turned-out Waldteufel, representa- 
tive of Parisian culture in this kind. Lanner’s tunes have a 
hint of the folk which makes them additionally attractive. 

Brahms’s third is divided: first movement, three sides, 
second and third, one and a piece each (three between them) ; 
last, two. The leaflet accompanying it mingles useful informa- 
tion with windiness about ‘‘ the inevitability of the machina- 
tions of Fate,” and unhistorical “‘ probabilities ” such as this : 
‘** Kalbeck’s inference that the two middle movements were 
designed to accompany a stage version of Goethe’s Faust 
dating from 1880-81 is probably correct.’’ We have had this 
sort of thing before. It is run on familiar lines: ‘‘ We don’t 
know : let’s suppose, and call it knowledge.” 

The beginning is overdone, as so often with this heavy 
conductor. He pounces. But now and again there is a nice 
kit of phrasing—e.g., Eulenberg, top of page 12 (2 on side 1), 
The recording chamber (I take it) throws the wood-wind, in 
certain ranges, a little out of true balance. This recording is 
very bright: a shade too bright for my complete satisfaction, 
even with fibre. 

In the second movement, why that sudden wild rush, about 
l} ins. in? This is one of the things that make one distrust a 
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conductor’s fundamental musicianship. There are several 
such pace-changes in the movement, none of them suggested 
by Brahms. And why is the end (p) so loud? There are some 
of Mengelberg’s sentimental lingerings near the start of the 
third. He must so often be nudging you to admire the view— 
or rather, as I come to feel, his own yearnings over the music. 
Brahms has far too much sturdy sense and meaning to need 
these ad captandum effects. Again, in the finale, why such a 
deadly funereal pace soon after the start? Thisis pitiful under- 
lining. If only he would go steadily at it, one could like the 
recording, for it has a good deal of broad competence. There 
are too many even stresses in the bar, and in succeeding bars, 
so that the movement sounds too militarily stiff. Is not the 
coda a rich marvel?—with first, 2 ins. on last side (at Un poco 
sostenuto, p. 126, so beautifully led up to) the tucking away of 
the movement’s main theme (violins over oboe), then the brass 
giving us, to the strings’ lullaby, a theme from the second 
movement (p. 129), and finally the strings’ hushing down with 
the theme that opened the symphony. Wonderful riches! One 
wants pages to talk them all over. Whether you can or cannot 
ignore the clumsinesses of this reading, the recording will give 
much pleasure. 

The Origin of Design is a ballet, first given by the Camargo 
Society last year, the settings being copies of Inigo Jones’s 
work. I have not seen the dancing, but I gather that the 
‘“‘ programme ”’ is that a maiden, taught by love, learns to 
draw from fond memory the form of her absent lover, her 
work being dedicated to Apollo, in the second (palace) scene. 
The movements we have here are a Bourrée, Rondeau, Gigue, 
Musette, ‘‘ Battle” and Finale. You canimagine how piquantly 
the music is pointed and how delicately swayed, under 
Beecham, and how many times I encored some of the move- 
ments. I hope you willnap this. Wise students of style in form 
know how much is to be learned from the apparent simplicities 
of such music. I take it that among these are included all 
music-lovers of insight. Half the pleasure in music is in seeing 
the wheels go round, 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 


LY6066-—7 (12in., 7s.).—Berlin §.0. Orchestra, conducted by 
Melichar: Capriccio Italien, and Polonaise from Eugen 
Onegin (Tchaikovsky). 

CA8146 (12in., 4s.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, conducted by 
Wolff: Overture to Le Jeune Henri (M¢hul). 


CA8147 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Max Roth: Vardar (Wladigeroff). 


CA8148 (12in., 4s.).—Lamoureux, conducted by Wolff: 
Viennese Rhapsody (Schmitt). 


The Tchaikovsky frolic of 1880, written after his heartening 
Italian holiday, is recorded in full sunshine, though the oboes 
are a shade peaky at the start. This is easy-going, simple- 
minded, yet deft music, a little over-long for its substance, I 
feel. Anybody can enjoy it. The Polonaise, too, is royally 
gay. It is here recorded rather gently on a very quiet surface 
indeed. I love to praise Tchaikovsky and shall, even if I am 
rebuked for it—that is, for clapping him when he is musicianly, 
and lambasting him when he is not. This, in my innocence, I 
imagined to be a fair sort of criticism. Alas, the method is not 
approved by the eager little Russofan who bids me drop 
criticism for mind-reading. Instead of behaving like a musician 
—+sifting, analysing, assessing—how easy (and how attractive 
to a lazy person such as I am) to forget all about that, sit back, 
and just imagine how the work would strike Mr. Holt! 
Unfortunately, editors engage me to play the musician, not the 
Zanzig. But let no one discourage our amusing hortator. 
We need all the fun we can get. ‘‘ Lay on, Macduff, and damn’d 
be him who first cries ‘ Holt, enough!’ ”’ 

There must be a lot of good stuff buried in Méhul’s score or 
more of operas. He and Cherubini ran a fine race round the 
1800's. This overture is good value, the hunting-hurry-music 
being amusing (and the horns, incidentally, being apparently a 


trifle uneasy at moments). Though the title is simply given 
in two or three reference books as Le jeune Henri, I believe, 
speaking from memory, that in full it refers to Henry’s hunting. 
These Decca-Polydors are charmingly getting the clarity they 
once seemed to miss. 

I don’t know who Wladigeroff is. His Vardar is described 
as a “ Bulgarian Rhapsody.” This is the first piece of concert 
music from Bulgaria that I have heard. Presumably Vardar is 
some significant national figure, or thing. A pity we are not 
told. A proud tune which sounds like a national song is 
prominent. Orchestral effects, not all very clearly shaped, 
stick out. There are unusual sounds—strange animals here, 
Dance measures succeed. They go round and round, sufficiently 
excitingly, but not getting anywhere in particular. Perhaps 
this is the special Bulgarian recipe for a rhapsody. At the end 
one feels exhausted, as if it had lasted a long time. The likeabie 
tunes will probably have much greater meaning for other 
nationals. This is parochial music, but we do well to hear with 
sympathy the news from other parish pumps. 

The Schmitt piece was briefly noticed on page 221 of tlie 
issue of November 1931. Another pot of this Gargerian smail- 
beer does not over-stimulate. There is neither a ‘‘ head ”’ on 
it nor a headache in a barrel of it. Indeed, I wonder how much 
of any sort of head goes to the making of this sort of slim, slicix, 
Parisian posturing? The B.Y.P. will doubtless declare it 
“too, too, divinely devilish.”” But don’t let me put anyone off 
it if he wants to give the brew a trial. 


PARLOPHONE. 
E11233-—5 (12in., 12s.).—Orchestra of the Concerts Poulet, 
conducted by G. Poulet : Suite from The Love of the Three 
Oranges, and Danse Finale from Chout (Prokofieff). 


There are two main motives in the Three Oranges story, 
which is based on a tale by Gozzi. One is that of the prince, 
dying for lack of a laugh, who gets one when Fata Morgana, 
the wicked fairy, comes a cropper. Mortified, she puts a curse 
on him: he must journey to the desert and make one of three 
oranges (containing enchanted princesses) love him. In spite 
of Morgana’s capable dirty work, he pulls it off. This opera 
was produced at Chicago in 1921, ‘‘ garbed in a scenic investi- 
ture,” as a musical paper juicily tells me, ‘‘ that surpassed 
anything attempted on the American stage.” The designs 
were by Boris Anisfeld, and judging from the sample photo- 
graphed for the journal, must have been powerful aids to the 
audience’s imagination. Without them and all the odd, 
comical traffic of the stage, the suite does not come to much. 
The first record contains Les Ridicules and Scéne Infernale ; 
the second, Marche, Scherzo, and Le Prince et la Princesse ; the 
last, La Fuite. The Chout scene is the Danse Finale. These 
Russian flights from reality are psychologically very interesting 
and significant. The orchestration is good fun, and the clowning 
in the music would doubtless second admirably the daftnesses 
on the stage. The scene ‘‘down under” that comes on the 
second side is the playing of a card-game by a magician and 
Fata Morgana. It is pretty clear that an ace is trumped. One 
might make quite a good tone-poem out of this and a little 
imagination. The March is occasionally heard in concert 
performance. It is a good grotesque. On the other side of 
11234 the prince finds the princess. In its queer way, this gets 
near conventional love-music terms, but its quality is finer 
than that of most of the other music. The Flight is weaker 
stuff—mere conventional hurry-music until near the end, 
There are few striking motifs anywhere. Chout (The Buffoon) 
is the silliest ballet I have ever seen. It died an early death 
here. This extract from it is the sort of thing that one may 
stand for a few minutes, but that is maddening when more is 
added to it. Heard from any point of view, this seems to me 
merely witless patterning. Try it, and see how you stand it. 
After enduring it, I had to put on the Handel to take the flavour 
out of my mouth, and give me a fine fresh one with which 
to go to bed. 

W. R. A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 


Mark Hambourg plays the Rubinstein Melody in F and 
Schumann’s Slumber Song (H.M.V. B4385, 2s. 6d.). He takes 
the former quickly, and gets some nice soft tone, and a few 
notes out of their time-centred poise. When he likes he can be 
very good. I once heard him, at Blackpool, play an Elizabethan 
group in the most musicianly style. 

Ania Dorfmann (Col. DX449 12in., 4s.) gives us the three 
relishable Hcossaises of Chopin’s, and Weber’s Brillant 
Rondo, La Gaité. She is a bit spurty in her rubato in the 
first, as if the Scot had had quite as much as he ought to take. 
The underlining is a weakness in otherwise tasty playing, which 
records satisfyingly, in the line of Columbia’s present high 
achievement. Her soft inflections are especially pleasing, and 
she has surely-controlled fingers and muscle-weights. 

Walter Rehberg, whose Brahms I remember, gives us, in a 
rather tubby recording, which needs steel, twelve inches of 
bad Liszt, in the Rapsodie Espagnole (Decca-Polydor, CA8145, 
4s.), You can have this. What an age Liszt is in getting started 
here, and what obviousness he expounds in painful sequence 
when he does begin! This about touches Lisztian bottom— 
and that is pretty far down, we know. It is only slightly 
redeemed by a more stylish end. 

Murdoch this month plays Chopin : the Study, Op. 10, No. 3, 
and the F' sharp Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 2 (Decca K704, 3s. 6d.). 
How agreeable to find the winsome opening of the study not 
staggered. Some players would work up more passion in the 
middle : Murdoch maintains the dream-state. It is a matter 
for one’s own dream. The average homely player could not 
have a better model of the simple shaping of phrases. The 
Nocturne is a lovely example of the organic life in decoration, 
and of the balancing of sections. This recording finds an 
enjoyable level of pianistic truth. 


VIOLIN. 
Menuhin and Arthur Balsam play on H.M.V. DA1280 


(10in., 4s.) Kreisler’s arrangement of Falla’s Danse Espagnole, 
from La Vida Breve, an un-named arranger’s version of 
Debussy’s Minstrels, and Hartmann’s presentation of The 
Flight of the Bumble Bee—three savouries beautifully served, 
that make us hope for another square meal before long. Some 
may find the tricks and vibrato mock-sentiment of Minstrels 
good fun, It is an ingenious transcription, but it seems to me 
laboured, and not up to the piano original. 

Columbia DB1058 (10in., 2s. 6d.) contains Le Cygne and 
Fibich’s Poem (? part of it), played by Wolfi (Schneiderhan), 
accompanied by Otto Schulhof. I have not heard this player 
at first ear. He is very deliberate, and the vibrato, at this 
pace, sticks out. His tone, as here recorded, is well shaped, 
coloured and a shade wiry, without unpleasant edginess. He 
drags the Poem. I doubt his rhythmic sense ; but not much 
can be said of him until he has been heard in music of big mind 
and muscle, 










ORGAN. 


On Decea-Polydor CA8149 (12in., 4s.) Herr Alfred Sittard of 
Hamburg gives an interesting miniature recital: Gagliarda 
(Schmidt) Fugue in G (van den Gheyn), and Toccata from 
Op. 25 (Boellmann). The Schmidt, judging from the music, 
is presumably the sixteenth century one. The Van den Gheyn 
family are famous in the annals of Belgian carillon making 
and playing. Matthias also composed—much in the Handelian 
style, with a trace of the deeper tincture of Bach, as we hear. 
The Boellmann suite piece, inan admired French style, is often 
heard by radio. Herr Sittard keeps it quiet most of the time, 
and it is all the clearer for that. His working up goes well. 
He records uncommonly effectively. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


On Columbia DB1062 (10in., 2s. 6d.) are two quiet old samples 
of the art of a former age, re-created by the Dolmetsch family : 
on one side, Carl, Nathalie and Arnold play on recorders and 
virginals Greensleeves, the sweet old air, with variations ; and 
on the other side the two latter-named players are joined by 
Cécile, the combination now being treble viol, viola da gamba 
and harpsichord, in a Sarabande and Musette by de Caix 
d’Hervelois, 1720. The recorder is a flute that flourished in 
families, mostly of four, before the cross-flute came in. Its 
tone, calm, sedate, bold without frowardness, records remark- 
ably well. The old viols are perhaps rather keen to our ears. 
There is something touching in the homely comfort of the 
second-side music. It is worth your tasting. 


W.. RR, A, 


FROM SOURCE TO SEA 


Caneuon y Cymry (Songs of the Welsh) is a fifteen-piece 
sampler of three centuries of airs—psalm tunes, Tudor pieces 
(though no one, so far as I know, has proved that Robert Jones 
was a Welshman), ballads, and the like. Most of the songs are 
in two parts, and have English words as well as Welsh. Mr. 
Gwynn Williams is the editor of these winsome pieces. The 
piano copy (sol-fa and staff vocal parts) has for companion a 
pocket edition containing the Sol-fa tunes only. No price is 
given for either (Hughes, Wrexham). 

Dorothy Pennyman’s A Country Concert is planned, broadly, 
for Women’s Institutes, though there is something for men to 
do, if they will. Tin whistles, combs, mouth organs, and the 
instruments of the percussion band, now becoming so popular, 
are brought in to accompany the singing, whistling, humming, 
and so forth, of folk tunes and other old melodies. With the 
right sort of lead, British self-conscious reticence should be 
forgotten. I have heard with high pleasure many choirs from 
Women’s Institutes at festivals. The Institutes do a much 
needed work for democracy. These adjuncts to their music- 
makings are to be welcomed. Who knows when or how a fine 
tune may touch the heart and inspirit a worker ? 

In the Musical Pilgrim series appear Mr. Frank Howes’s 
notes on Beethoven’s second and third symphonies, the fourth 
and fifth piano concertos, and the violin concerto (ls. 6d.). 
He keeps mainly to description, not rhapsody. That is what is 
most needed. Then each listener, furnished with the sounds, 
and the salient facts about them (in which, I am glad, Mr. 
Howes includes something about the key changes, an important 
element in form too often neglected), can seek the spirit for 
himself, and see if he is fit for the company of genius. Forty 
pages of musicianly good sense, and nearly fifty pieces of 
music-type; is not that fine value for eighteenpence? 
(Oxford Press.) 

W. R. A. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—O! Sacred Head and Christ’s 
dear Mother stood in Sorrow. In German. Organ acc. 
Parlo. RO20215, 10in., 4s. 


VERA SCHWARZ (soprano).—Amelia’s Aria Here is the 
gloomy spot from Act 2 of Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi). 
In German. Orch. acc. under Dr. Weissmann, Parlo. 
R1466, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—Cujus animam 
Mater (Rossini). In Latin. And Pieta, Signore ! 
(Stradella). In Italian. With Members of La Scala 
Orchestra, Milan, under Carlo Sabajno. H.M.V. DB1831, 
12in., 6s. 


SUZANNE BALGUERIE (soprano).—O malheureuse Iphigénie 
from Iphigénie en Tauride (Gluck, arr. D’Indy) and 
Divinités du Styx from Alceste. In French. Orch. acc. 
under Albert Wolff. Decca-Polydor LY6065, 12in., 
3s. 6d. 


ELISABETH OHMS (soprano) and THEODOR SCHEIDL 
(baritone).—Versank ich jetzt in wunderbares Traumen 
from The Flying Dutchman (Wagner). In German. 
Orch. ace. under Julius Priiwer. Decca-Polydor CA8150, 
12in., 4s. 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—The Two Grenadiers 
and The Hidalgo (Schumann). In German. Piano acc. 
Decca-Polydor CA8144, 12in., 4s. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—One likes to believe in woman’s 
love and luck and You are my dream from The Song of 
Love (Joh. Strauss, Korngold, Herzer). In German. 
Orch. acc. under Erich Wolfgang Korngold. Parlo. 
RO20216, 10in., 4s. 


FRANCESCO VADA (tenor).—La Donna é mobile and Questa o 
quella from Rigoletto (Verdi) and On with the Motley 
from Pagliacci In English. Orch. acc. 


i (Leoncavallo). 
Broadcast Twelve 3296, Is. 6d. 


SYDNEY RAYNER (tenor).—Celeste Aida from Aida, and Ora 
e per sempre addio from Otello (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. 
ace. Decca T204, 12in., 3s. 6d. 


from §Stabat 


Lotte Lehmann.—A ready sale, both here and in Germany, 
of the records of sacred pieces sung by this artist has evidently 
encouraged a further search in the same direction, and for other 
religious seasons beside Christmas. With Easter at hand, 
there should be abundant opportunity for utilizing two 
Kirchenlieder (Church hymns with organ accompaniment) so 
beautifully sung as these. In form and character they recall 
nothing so much as the Lutheran chorales of Bach’s Passion 
or his cantatas, the tune, of course, being limited to a solo 


voice, with harmonies supplied ad libitum by the organist—in 
this instance a very good one. The words Christi Mutter stand 
in Schmerzen will be recognized as a German translation of the 
opening line of the Stabat Mater, and it indicates at once the 
source whence the text of this particular hymn is derived. The 
words and tune of the other are no doubt equally traditional, 
and the recording of both cannot fail to satisfy the most 
exigent listener. 

Vera Schwarz.—Somewhere about the middle of the big air 
for Amelia in the second act of Un Ballo in Maschera the clock 
of the neighbouring church is heard to strike midnight. How 
best to manage this lengthy process on a 10in. record that 
divides the air into two parts seems to have provided the 
Parlophone operator with the chance for a brilliant idea. 
He has simply made his clock strike six twice, first at the er.d 
of the opening part, and the second half at the beginning of thie 
next. The pause in between the two half-dozens apparently 
makes no difference to Amelia, for she exclaims ‘‘ mezzanotte ” 
quite naturally, and goes on as though nothing unusual hed 
occurred. As I have remarked more than once before, the 
aria in question is one of the best things in an opera that 
I consider among the finest of Verdi’s second period. It is 
now as popular on the Continent as Rigoletto or La Traviata, and 
ought to be equally so here, despite the inconsistencies of the 
plot, which is no worse than those of T'rovatore and La Forza 
del Destino. Ably supported by Dr. Weissmann’s orchestra, 
Frl. Vera Schwarz gives a rendering of the air that is in the 
highest degree dramatic and full to the brim of colour and 
expression. Her top C may be a trifle thin, but her head notes 
as a rule are adequate and her middle register has a very 
individual quality. 

Beniamino Gigli.—This admirable tenor seems to be following 
illustrious precedents by taking on the work of the concert 
room as well as the opera house, and it may be that he will 
find it pay him as well to appear at the Albert Hall as it paid 
Caruso and Chaliapin before him. Meanwhile he has started 
upon @ new line in the recording of concert morceaux by giving 
us a couple of hardy old favourites, both of which suit him 
remarkably well. The Cujus animam from Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater calls for robust, vigorous treatment and a bold martial 
swing, together with a liberal allowance of the rich tenor high 
notes that Gigli possesses in such unfailing plenitude. He 
supplies exactly what is needed without a symptom of effort, 
and never slackens power for a single bar. His ringing B 
natural towards the end is surmounted with the ease of a 
Grand National winner taking his final fence. In complete 
contrast with this are the serious timbre and devotional manner 
employed by the singer in the famous Stradella air, Pietd, 
Signore, transposed up to the key of E flat minor so as to bring 
it comfortably within his effective compass. Thus laid out 
it fits his voice far better than I should have expected, while 
one discriminating cut avoids unnecessary repetition and brings 
the long solo into the right proportions. The refined quality 
and playing of the Scala orchestra, under Carlo Sabajno, 
provides a perfect background for the entire effort. 

Suzanne Balguérie—Here is a new French soprano who has 
evidently been trained in the strict traditions of the Con- 
servatoire and who knows how to handle the difficult music of 
Gluck (as arranged by Vincent d’Indy) according to the 
accepted canons of the school. But, whilst acknowledging her 
ability to fulfil these requirements, I cannot help thinking that 
she was guilty of an error of judgment in attempting for the 
gramophone the air from Alcest2, Divinités du Styx, which was 
obviously intended for a mezzo-soprano or contralto and is 
generally sung by one or the other. Her stately tempo, her 
dignified, unhurried delivery, her faultless diction, may be just 
right for the piece, but the deep rich notes for the ‘‘ Ministres 
de la Mort ” and other low passages are conspicuously lacking. 
On the other hand, the newcomer is perfectly at home in the 
fine air from Iphigénie en Tauride, the higher tessitwra of which 
fits her sympathetic voice in a way that definitely clinches my 
argument. This is well worth hearing ; the Divinités is not, 
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in anything like the same degree ; and I commend my verdict 
to M. Albert Wolff, the talented conductor of the Opéra- 
Comique, who with his excellent orchestra here represents the 
true Gluck traditions that I have referred to. 


Elisabeth Ohms and Theodor Scheidl.—I know nothing of 
Wagner, whether in his earlier or his later works, more difficult 
to record to perfection than the duet for Senta and 
Vanderdecken from the second act of The Flying Dutchman. 
That, perhaps, is the reason why it is so seldom done. It is 
also the reason for my not wishing to be hypercritical in regard 
to the present effort on the part of two famous German 
singers. Yet I cannot honestly say that their voices 
blend really well or that they hit upon the idea! balance of 
strength wherever they join in the opening portion of the 
scene. The dreamy Senta and the hesitant Dutchman express 
their individual feelings in long and sustained passages with 
great artistic skill, so that the music exercises much of its 
familiar charm; but the real dramatic effect of the duet is not 
made apparent until the lengthy cadenza a deux has been sung, 
the tempo changes with the Dutchman’s anxious enquiry, 
Willst du dein Vaters Wahl nicht schelten ? and both singers 
begin to let themselves go. Then Scheidl’s voice takes its 
proper place in the picture and later on Elisabeth Ohms gives 
us the full benefit of her lovely tone. Mind, I do not say that 
the strange episode of this Scandinavian meeting could be 
more faithfully portrayed outside the opera house. Yet vocally, 
perhaps, a closer approach to Wagner’s intention might have 
been attained by two such accomplished artists as these with 
a more careful study of tone-values where perfect blending and 
intonation are of such vital importance to the general result. 
I wonder whether they, with Herr Julius Priiwer as adviser as 
well as conductor, would consent to ‘have another try ”’ ? 
In the meantime the present record is quite good enough to 
stand. 

Heinrich Schlusnus.—Two of Schumann’s most characteristic 
lieder, sung with every attribute that art and experience can 
bring to bear. I need say no more. 

Richard Tauber.—Equal brevity will suffice for dealing with 
these latest examples of the Strauss-Korngold combination. 
They are certainly very taking in their way, and a notable 
feature is that neither song is strictly in waltz rhythm. But 
the swaying, undulating elegance of the Tauber method makes 
sure that they shall be none the less attractive because of that. 
The Viennese influence is unmistakable, especially when 
One likes to believe in woman’s love, as one title puts it. 

Francesco Vada.—This singer, whose origin, despite his 
Italian name, is as Britannic as the text which he uses for his 
arias, has a capital voice and a free dramatic style that betokens 
a certain amount of stage training. He is most effective in 
On with the Motley, where tone, enunciation, and dramatic 
emphasis are alike good. In the Rigoletto songs the voice 
comes out equally well, but nothing will ever persuade me 
that ‘‘ Woman’s a fickle jade’ can be made to sound a satis- 
factory substitute for ‘“‘ La donna é mobile,” while a breath 
in the midst of the Caruso-like flourish at the end is one of the 
things that is not done. 

Sydney Rayner.—The new American tenor is heard to much 
greater advantage in this Italian Decca than in the French ones 
recently noticed. The briglit language and broad phrases of 
Verdi seem to release his voice and impart freedom to his 
declamatory energy. I may say frankly that I admire his 
Celeste Aida more than any I have heard for a long while. It 
indicates progress all along the line, and I have. listened with 
pleasure to every word and note of it. The Addio, sante 
memorie, is likewise far above the average. I make no com- 
parisons, but I begin to think that some of the Italian tenors 
basking in the centre of the limelight will soon have to look 
out for a serious rival in the person of Sydney Rayner. If 
good enough now for the Opéra-Comique he may ere long be 
acclaimed at La Scala, and then—what price Covent Garden ? 


Herman Kier, 





BAND RECORDS 


It is not often that the H.M.V. Company enters into the brass 
band world, but whenever it does we are sure of something 
good and something out of the ordinary, and so it is in the 
case of a brace of records made by the Massed Bands of the 
Leicester Brass Band Festival conducted by James Oliver. 
These records were made in the presence of the audience in the 
fine De Montfort Hall, Leicester, on March 4th last, and are 
worthy to be placed alongside the records made at the Crystal 
Palace last Autumn. 

No. C2550 contains on one side a Fanfare, the National 
Anthem and the two hymn tunes Deep Harmony and Abide 
with me, and on the reverse Boadicea March by the late Lieut. 
Ord Hume, who was in charge of the Leicester Festival for 
many years. No. B4397 contains Aubrey Winter’s The Passing 
of the Regiments March. In both these records we have the 
human touches of a little coughing and shuffling before the 
Bands start and some hearty applause at the end. The 
playing is excellent and the acoustic properties of the hall 
seem to be admirable from a recording point of view. In a 
band of this huge size there are bound to be a few ragged edges 
when attack or release are not quite unanimous, but these are 
very few, which is a great tribute to Mr. Oliver’s skill and 
personality. 

James Oliver is also responsible for another good record. 
This time his band is the Grand Massed Brass Bands of the 
Regal-Zonophone combination. The marches are two of 
Sousa’s old ones. The Gladiator is one of Sousa’s best, and 
though The Crusader is built of rather more commonplace 
material it is a good march nevertheless. In any Sousa march 
there is always his good craftsmanship to admire. The number 
of this record is MR844. 

The latest contribution from the B.B.C. Wireless Military 
Band (Columbia DX448) contains five movements from the 
Faust Ballet Music. The playing is careful but the recording 
gives more prominence than is desirable to certain solo instru- 
ments, with the result that they sound rather coarse, coarser 
than is actually the case, I am sure, 


The Decca Company’s recording of the latest record by the 
Westminster Military Band also fails to do them full justice. 
Whether a new recording studio is being used I do not know, 
but the reverberation is excessive, as it used to be in some of 
the Columbia records made in the Westminster Central Hall. 
The Mounting of the Guard (F3485) is not a very good March 
Medley, however, so that no great harm is done. 

The Municipal Band is probably a ‘‘ House” band, but 
most municipalities would be proud to own it. Their playing 
of The Love Dance is quite charming, but T'he Cuckoo Waliz is 
a very monotonous affair (Panachord No. 25396). The recording 
is quite good. 

The Welsh Guards Band seem to be specializing in “ Vocal 
Marches,” and the March of the Peers from Iolanthe and 
Behold the Lord High Executioner from The Mikado will be 
welcomed by many. The singing is good, the playing of the 
band is adequate, and the recording is good (Broadcast 
* Twelve ’” No. 3299). 

W. A. C. 
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TIA, 
SONG AND CHORAL 


In the half-dozen records to arrive first this month, there are 
two or three reminders that Easter is coming, and doubtless 
there will be many to follow. But I am not expecting a very 
high level to be generally reached, perhaps even touched. 
Certainly, most people who are interested in, say, the poly- 
phonic music of the sixteenth-century masters may not buy 
their gramophone records much according to times and 
seasons ; but the point is that people who do are the very 
people we would like to persuade that the music they are 
familiar with is at any rate not the only music. And the gramo- 
phone companies cannot pretend they are doing all they can 
for music until they take better advantage of Christmas, 
Passiontide, Easter, and other seasons. 

If any of these first six records will arouse much expectation, 
perhaps it will be H.M.V. C2517 (12in., 4s.), on which Paul 
Robeson (bass) sings two European songs, genuine European, 
if nothing more exciting than the two settings of hymn verses, 
There is a green hill (Gounod) and Nearer, my God, to Thee 
(Carey). I think Roy Henderson once made a record of the 
Gounod which almost made the music seem sincere and worthy. 
Robeson does not do that. There is the sheer tone, musical 
feeling, and dignity (though a few slurs nearly betray him), 
but nothing extraordinary. We can just say, this is the record 
for anyone who wants Robeson’s voice in these songs. 

Richard Crooks (tenor) sings Jesus Christ is risen to-day 
(Easter Hymn, words and tune from Lyra Davidica, 1708) on 
H.M.V. DA1289 (10in., 4s.). I listen to this not unimpressed, 
and suggest you may want to hear it ; but what a tremendous 
record could have been made, with this hymn, by such a singer, 
with but a slight sense of real climax! Christ the Lord is risen 
to-day (tune St. George, by Elvey) is the other hymn. There is 
really nothing more to say about that, except that Crooks 
declaims his words like a good dramatic singer, yet without real 
expression. Herbert Dawson (organ) accompanies well. The 
Easter Hymn is atrributed to Carey ; why, I cannot tell. 

Columbia DX451 (12in., 4s.) is one of the best hymn records 
yet issued. I think it is the second by The B.B.C. Chorus under 
Cyril Dalmain’s baton, recorded, with organ, in the Kingsway 
Hall, London. The hymns are the favourites, O God, our 
help in ages past (Isaac Watts, called J. Watts on the label, 
tune St. Anne, probably by Dr. Croft) and Lead, kindly light 
(Cardinal Newman, tune Lux Benigna, by Rev. J. B. Dykes). 
They are really alive, owing to real declamation of the words 
(with almost model diction), which yet does not, I think, pass 
out of the scope of congregational singing. Technically, this 
record is almost as remarkable, though in the fuller singing it 
shows up, as usual, too fully recorded. 

For anyone who has a taste for typical male-voice quartet 
singing, H.M.V. B4394 (10in., 2s. 6d.), by The Westminster 
Singers (unaccompanied), is a supremely good record. The 
balance is perfect, as is perhaps the whole ensemble. The 
words are almost perfectly declaimed, diction being extra- 
ordinarily clear. But the effect remains lugubrious. The 
arrangements of the music are partly responsible, but mainly 
so is the style of singing affected. The songs are Old folks at 
home, Old Black Joe, My old Kentucky home, and Massa’s in 
the cold, cold ground (all arr. Odell). 

The titles “The Merry Peasant (music, Schumann: words, 
Hilliam) ” and ‘‘ The Harmonious Blacksmith (music, Handel : 





words, Hilliam)”’ aroused my fears; but I’ve played this 
fantasy on The Merry Peasant at least four times mainly for 
my own enjoyment. The verses to and about the “simple 
tune” from Schumann’s Album for the Young are in true 
Punch vein ; and the musical treatment, at the lowest estimate, 
serves well enough. The treatment of the Handel is very 
neat, if not quite so amusing. This ingenious record is Columbia 
DB1059 (10in., 2s. 6d.), by Maleolm McEachern (bass), who 
takes low C comfortably, and plenty of other low notes. 

An almost perfect record, and a very attractive one if you 
accept the songs, is Columbia DB1060 (10in., 2s. 6d.), by 
Muriel Brunskill (contralto). Surely quietness, calm, and 
intimacy are the most desirable qualities in song records: 
provided, of course, the song allows them ; certainly they are 
infinitely soothing and refreshing. The songs here are Bless 
this House (Taylor and Brahe) and God make me kind (Carter 
and Haydn Wood), the second rather less rich and with fewer 
clichés than most Haydn Wood, obviously because of the 
subject. Miss Brunskill, who is well accompanied by organ 
and violin, needs to sharpen her diction. 

An old-fashioned record, done very well indeed by Norman 
Allin (bass), finely supported by orchestra, is Columbia 
DX450 (12in., 4s.), of The Wolf (Shield) and Will o’ the wisp 
(J. W. Cherry). There have been other records of both songs 
recently, but they will not bear comparison with this. Allin 
may not be remarkable, but he does give at least a hint of 
drama and real characterization. 

Stuart Robertson (bass-barytone), Piano, and Male Quartet 
are not at their most brilliant on H.M.V. B4381 (10in., 2s. 6d.), 
but anyone who doesn’t know what they can do will think this 
a notable record—as indeed it is, if only for The Road to the 
Isles. This popular song can be boring unless sung by a 
Hebridian Hayward ; but here it gains a real enhancement. 
Wrap me up in my tarpaulin jacket, Down among the dead men 
and Funiculi, Funiowld (Denza) are all very pleasant. 

Titterton (tenor) is efficient in a fairly good tango, Rose of 
Havana (Loeckton and Lozanne), which a dance authority tells 
me is a little too slow, and a drawing-room ballad, Loretta 
(Lockton and Lozanne), on Decca F3481 (10in., 2s.). In the 
tango he is accompanied by Stein’s Café Anglais Band, with 
far too much percussion, if only pianoforte. 

On Decca F3486 (10in., 2s.) Jules Bledsoe (bass) sings the two 
well-known negro spirituals, Swing low, sweet chariot and that 
which Robeson lately recorded, Goin’ to shout all over God's 
Heaven, also known variously as I got a robe, All God’s children, 
and Heav’n, Heav’n. Bledsoe is quite different from Robeson, 
and we realize afresh how spontaneous and natural, and how 
great artists, are these negro singers. I suppose Bledsoe is not 
Robeson’s equal, but I like this record very greatly. Is the 
physical fact of these superb voices a matter of fine head 
resonances ? Anyhow, it would seem that with such voices 
they can simply sing as the spirit moves them. Many a great 
opera singer might envy Bledsoe certain effects—effects 
justifiable vocally rather than ‘‘ purely musically,” and also 
by the obvious spontaneity and sincerity. C. M. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
No Man’s Land 


The borderland between my recreation ground and the 
parks of my colleagues H.K. and C.M.C.—and the orchid- 
houses of E.J.—is occupied this 
month by the Hon. W. Brownlow, 


of the London Hippodrome, conducted by Samuel Rogers (not 
the banker-poet) on Parlo. R1471: and if you are not a play- 
goer, but like jolly and fresh tunes, I recommend a 12in, 
Selection from ‘“‘ He wanted Adventure,” either with singing 
by the Debroy Somers Band (Col. DX453) or without by the 
New Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V. C2553). Both are good. 

Film-stars are not prominent in the lists this month, but the 
characteristic French duets from ‘ La Fille et Le Gargon”’ 
interpreted by Lilian Harvey and Jean Boyer (Parlo. R1452) are 
a good souvenir of them. We ought to be proud of Miss Harvey 
for her courage in trying to sing in French. 

With the general release of his film ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Brown”’ 
comes Jack Buchanan’s own record of Paul Abraham’s songs 
from it on H.M.V. B4398, Yes, Mr. Brown and Leave a little 
for me. With a good deal of light, sometimes almost inaudible, 
patter in the Buchanan manner this is a fresh version that is 
worth adding to other records of the songs. Ethel Levey is 
an old favourite welcome to the microphone and has chosen 
two songs from “‘ The Kid from Spain,” Look what youve done 

and What a_ perfect combination 
(H.M.V. B4384), without improving 





who lends his lovely voice and 
championship of modern English 
composers to the exposition of 
Sylia and Blue Moon (Col. 
DB1072), which are at any rate no 
worse than some of the songs that 
McCormack has recorded; by Tom 
Burke, who does the same for Her 
name is Mary and Play, fiddle, play 
(Broadcast 3291); and by Grace 
Moore and Richard Crooks, who have 
made easily the best records of If I 
am dreaming and Without your love 
from ‘The Dubarry”’ (H.M.V. 
DA1306)—Miss Moore plays the 
part in the American production. 
There is, however, no reason why 
C.M.C. should not review what 
seem to me two remarkable records 
of beautiful sacred music: the 
Colne Orpheus Glee Union con- 
ducted by Luther Greenwood in two 
of Parker’s settings of Dr. Watts, 
Deep Harmony and Lavinia (Regal- 
Zono. MR845), and Beatrice Harri- 
son (’cello), May Harrison (piano), 
Henry Coates (organ) and an un- 
named choir in Angelus and Bene- 
diction, ‘“‘founded”” by Henry 
Coates on Arcadelt’s Ave Maria and 
Mozart’s Ave Verum respectively. 
These two records will doubtless be 
passed to C.M.C. for appraisal next 
month ; but let no reader await his 
verdict before hearing H.M.V.B4399. 


C2550. 


DA1306. 


B4257. 


R1464. 


MR849. 





A SELECTED LIST 


Tragic Overture, H.M.V. DB1803-—4. 
Origin of Design, Columbia LX224. 
Freischiitz Overture, H.M.V. DB1678. 
Alfred Sittard, Decca-Polydor CA8149. 
Ania Dorfmann, Columbia DX449. 
Gigli, H.M.V. DB1831. 

Schlusnus, Decca-Polydor CA8144. 
Malcolm McEachern, Columbia DB1059. 
Leicester Brass Band Festival, H.M.V. 


Grace Moore and Richard Crooks, H.M.V. 
Marek Weber and his Orchestra, H.M.V. 
Dajos Bela Dance Orchestra, Parlophone 


Leslie Holmes, Imperial 2839. 
Borrah Minevitch, Brunswick 1460. 
Barmy and Buck, Regal - Zonophone 


Florence Desmond, H.M.V. B4388. 


on Eddie Cantor’s own version 
which I reviewed last month. 


The Tonic 

Valencia is still alive. Listen to 
the Dajos Bela Dance Orchestra 
playing Stramilano (Parlo. R1464) 
and keep your feet from tapping, 
if you can: and then try Jack 
Bund and his Bravour Dance 
Band with their Dancing in the 
moonlight (Parlo. R1463) and chase 
the domestic blues away with a 
thought of gay restaurant lights. 
Jack Bund even turns the soulful 
Russian JT'wo Guitars into  bon- 
homie. Add to these The Mos- 
quitoes’ Parade, a welcome revival 
by an International Novelty Quartet 
(Regal-Zono. MR846), coupled with 
the less cheerful Love Dance of 
Hoschna, which the B.B.C. has 
been making popular; and the 
delicious Butterflies in the rain, 
played to perfection by Fred 
Hartley’s Quintet without, thank 
goodness, the attempt of a singer 
to scramble through the words. 
This record, Regal-Zono. MR853, 
is one of my naps of the month, 
though I feel that The Song of the 
Nightingale would have been better 
without a human singer as well. 

Vienna Singing Birds is a waltz 
that can well come under this 
heading, played with their faultless 


LonpDON Eprror. 








At the Play and the Cinema 


Supposing one had never seen or 
heard of Alice Delysia, what impression would one get from this 
record of her two great songs, Hv’ry woman thinks she wants to 
wander and I know what I want, in ‘“‘ Mother of Pearl’’ at the 
Gaiety Theatre (Col. DB1075) ? The music of Oscar Straus, 
the English words of A. P. Herbert, and the French accent of 
Delysia are ineffective without at least the visual memory of 
the way she sings the songs: but with that memory—oh, then 
it is a delightful record. 

And “ The One Girl ”’ at the London Hippodrome—have you 
seen that? If so, you will appreciate the record of Robert 
Naylor singing his songs, J’Ji tell the stars I love and Dreams, with 
the original orchestra and chorus (Parlo. R1470). If not, 
perhaps you will be content with the Selection by the Orchestra 


neatness and rhythm by Marek 

Weber and his Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B4008), especially as the other side is occupied by an 
Alpine waltz of Fétras, Jollity on the Mountains, enlivened 
by some delightfully irresponsible yodellers. 

It seems unreasonable to pay the same price for the Leslie 
Bridgewater Quintet’s competent restaurant performance of 
two Strauss waltzes, Wine, Women and Song and Voices of 
Spring (H.M.V. B4257). After all, the Commodore Grand 
Orchestra, which is just as popular with the radio public, costs 
only eighteen pence in the Teddy Bears’ Picnic and the 
Fairies’ Gavotte (Broadcast 3298), an excellent proposition for 
the nursery collection. Cheaper still are the old waltz 
Amoureuse and Kalman’s Play, Gypsies from “Countess 
Maritza’ (Pana. 25468). Good value this. 
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The Pink Mixture 

Carl Robrecht has been at it again with another pot-pourri 
of waltzes—Walizes are Trumps—which receives a slightly 
perfunctory performance by the Orchestra Mascotte (Parlo. 
R1465). And yet it will please most people, and many will be 
pleased too by Geiger’s pot-pourri of famous airs called From 
A to Z played with delicacy by The Pavilion Orchestra (Parlo. 
R1467). 

Urbach’s In the Magic Woods of Weber (Decca K705), a 
pot-pourri with some neat and some awkward “ joins,”’ is 
attractively played by Paul Godwin and his Orchestra. This 
is well worth hearing. 

Another mixture of old favourites is a brilliantly played 
Russian Phantasy, including the adorable Troika at the end of 
the first side, by the Ilja Livschakoff’s Dance Band (Decca 
F3471), and Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra give a 
finished Selection from ‘‘ La Bohéme ”’ on Decca F3480. 

The Minstrel Singers have made a thoroughly good job of 
Minstrel Memories (Col. DX452, 12in.), which contain Come 
where my love lies dreaming; Father, dear 
Father, come home; Old Black Joe; The Big 
Sunflower; Love among the roses; Driven 
from home; Just before the battle, Mother ; 
and Tramp, tramp, tramp. The singing is 
clear and good, the voices well varied ; there 
is no tiresome patter and, as will be seen, 
several unhackneyed memories of Christy 
Minstrel days are revived. 


The Sleeping Draught 

The massed mandolines of the Belgian 
Mandoline Orchestra are not so pleasant to 
my ear in the Intermezzo from Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Ketelbey’s In a _ Chinese 
Temple Garden—a pretty compliment—as 
they ought to be (Parlo. R1462); but per- 
haps I am mistaken in thinking the instru- 
ments imperfectly tuned. Otherwise, all 
is well. Disappointing, too, is another record 
of Magyari Imre’s Hungarian Gipsy Orchestra 
(Parlo. R1461). Genuine melodies too: a 
Messina Waliz by Radics Bela, and a tune 
called I'd be a tree if youd be my blossom 
by Balazd Arpad. Somehow disappointing, none the less. 
The third disappointment is José Norman’s Hawaiian Band 
in Mani Girl and My South Sea Home, with a quartet of voices 
(Regal-Zono. MR°61). 

Preferable to these are Reginald King and his Orchestra in 
Raff's Cavatina, and von Blon’s graceful Sizilietta (Sterno 
1149) or the Cedric Sharpe Sextet in what must be regarded as 
ideal performances of Poldini’s Valse Viennois and Harrison’s 
In the Gloaming (H.M.V. B4248). 

Soporific when played with a soft needle or heard from a 
distance on a still night is the Hawaiian guitar of Roy Smeck 
and his Vita Trio in Song of the Islands and the Russian Dark 
Eyes, alias Black Eyes (Imperial 2836). There is singing 
withal. 

Or, if singing is barred and the violin preferred to the plucked 
guitar, there is the De Groot Trio in the Second Serenade of 
Heykens and again The Song of the Nightingale (H.M.V. 
B4387). This will surely soothe a restless brain; and so will 
Albert Sandler and his Orchestra in Eric Coates’s By the sleepy 
lagoon and Payan’s Under Heaven’s Blue (Col. DB1061) and 
the J. H. Squire Celeste Octet in Loin du Bal (Gillet) and von 
Blon’s Waltz Intermezzo from ‘‘ Sans Souci” (Col. DB1056), 
and yet another from the same list, The Bohemians, with 
bouche fermée singing, in Spring Serenade and A little love, a 
little kiss (Col. DB1057). Happy dreams ! 

Lumbye’s Dream Pictures painted to perfection by Ferdy 
Kauffman and his Orchestra (H.M.V. C2541) and Zimmer’s 
Whisperings from the Forest played by Paul Godwin and his 
Orchestra (Decca F3493) have the Continental polish that 





CEDRIC SHARPE 


makes them eligible for this group; but each is backed by a 
rousing waltz that should be used as an aubade with the morning 
tea. 


Instrumentalists 

Len Fillis with his Hawaiian guitar in Ray Noble’s What 
more can I ask? and Carson Robison’s Sitting by the river 
(Decca F3464) are as good as ever, and Edythe Baker makes her 
own characteristic piano play with Willow, weep for me and 
Young and Healthy (Decca F3498). These artists need no 
recommendation from a reviewer. 

Similarly the cinema organists do their stuff with unfailing 
urbanity. Reginald New (Broadcast 3297), Reginald Dixon 
(Regal-Zono. MR857), Terance Casey (Col. DB1077) and 
Frank Newman (Broadcast 3297 and 948) have entered the 
lists again this month, and skirmished round without breaking 
any lances. Quentin Maclean is distinctive in An Eastern 
Romance and Sylvia (Col. DB1065) and Sydney Torch takes 
the prize in two good tunes of the moment (Col. DB1074). 

Banjo solos are a rarity in these days, and 
Tarrant Bailey, Junr., well known to B.B.C. 
listeners, is well recorded in his arrangement 
of The Dear Old Home Songs (Imperial 
2835), breaking occasionally into song. This 
is exactly the right record forthe banjo-loving 
public. 

The outstanding record of this group, 
however, is the one which I left to the last, 
because it was by The Saw Player. In some 
respects it is as bad as I feared ; for the saw 
is about as hard to play in tune as the 
“Theremin.” This player is inclined to play 
sharp, which is a great pity, because otherwise 
this is a rather lovely record. On one side 
of Parlo. R1460 is You are my heart’s delight, 
and on the other is the Etude in E major, 
of which Chopin said that ‘“‘he had never in 
his life written another such a_ beautiful 
melody,” and which is sung sometimes under 
the title of ‘Grief’ or ‘* Consolation.”’ 
Here it is called on the label ‘‘ Melodie 
(Mignan-Valsien-Chopin) ”’ ! 

With a good orchestral accompaniment 
and a really excellent chorus of mixed voices in both the 
Chopin and the Léhar the effect is genuinely moving. 

At least I hope you will try it. 


Tangos and Accordeons 

The best tango records in my basket, so far as listening to 
them is concerned, are In Santa Lucia played by Dajos Bela 
and his Orchestra (Parlo. R1453); There was a poor musician, 
Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra (Sterno 1148); When 
anybody plays or sings (from ‘‘ Mother of Pearl’) and the 
similar The night was made for love, dear (not from ‘‘ The Cat 
and the Fiddle”) by La Plata Tango Band with German 
refrains (Decca F3469); and Saragossa Night and The First 
Night mellifluously played by Barnabés von Géczy and his 
Orchestra (Parlo. R1451). 

The accordeon-players, captained by Billy Reid in the 
scarlet and green colours of Regal-Zonophone, were putting up 
a good show against the accordion-players under George Scott- 
Wood in Decca blue. The score was about even when Geraldo 
(Col. DB1055 and 1071) suddenly descended with Parts 13 to 
16 of his Accordeon Nights. The other side countered with two 
powerful records by Sam Browne and his Accordion (played by 
a friend surely?) in the Panachord colours. The game was fast 
and furious till suddenly it was seen that Scott-Wood had 
changed sides, the dirty so-and-so, and had scored the winning 
goal with a waltz, Pale Volga Moon, and Flanagan’s Can’t we 
ropa apenet by The Scott-Wood Accordeon Quartet (Parlo. 

). 
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When the dust cleared it was seen that two rather artificial 
songs, In a cloister garden and Street of Dreams, on Regal-Zono. 
MR854 were sung by The Serenader ‘“‘ (with Accordeon).”’ 

The e’s definitely have it. None the less, in N.E.D. the 
accordion spelling is given alone. 


Poor Me, Poor You! 


The Street of Dreams, like. other songs of the City, pity me 
and Brother, can you spare a dime? prescription, is admirably 
suited to the genius of Bing Crosby (Brunswick 1466), but 
the peculiar quality of voice is combined with the utmost 
sensitiveness to the rhythm of the tune and the implications 
of the words. There is not, and will not be, another Bing 
Crosby, any more than there will be another Caruso ; something 
is always lacking or different in ‘‘ a second Caruso ”’ or ‘‘ another 
Bing Crosby.” 

Having said so much, let me pay tribute to the skill with 
which, in this miserable love-soaked world, the other singers 
tell their tales : notably Val Rosing (Imperial 2828 and 2841), 
Maurice Elwin (Decca F3460 and 3494), The Velvet Voice 
(Regal-Zono. MR851), George Dosher (Sterno 1150), Leslie 
Hutchinson (Parlo. R1459), The Street Singer (Decca F3495) 
and Paul Small (Col. DB1070). 

The ladies who wring our hearts are represented by Greta 
Keller (Decca F3483), who becomes more sublimely desperate 
every month and is in her top form in Willow, weep for me and 
P’'m playing with fire; Ruth Etting, who relieves Try a little 
tenderness with Hey, young fellah (Imperial 2840), and Gracie 
Fields, who relieves Poor me, poor you with Fiddler Joe (H.M.V. 
84383), a burlesque melodrama that suits her shrill humour ; 
Elsie Carlisle in J wish I knew a bigger word than love and Have 
you ever been lonely? (Decca F3435) ; and Edna Clare in Look 
what you've done and In the moonlight, both from the film ‘* The 
Kid from Spain ”’ (Regal-Zono. MR855). 

This last is very easily my favourite of the lot, because both 
songs are wittily treated and the former is particularly refresh- 
ing. At this rate Miss Clare will soon turn the tables on Miss 
Anona Wynn. 

If you do not know what Kate Smith looks like you will 
appreciate the undoubted mastery of her medium displayed in 
My Queen of lullaby land and Twenty million people (Brunswick 
1481). After seeing ‘‘ The Big Broadcast ”’ I cannot take Miss 
Smith seriously, and turn chuckling to more records of our 
own Elsie Carlisle, whose comedy is as unaffected as her pathos. 
Hear her in Deep Water and My Darling (Decca F3507) or with 
Sam Browne in Hold up your hands and a comedy version of 
Sittin’ in the dark (Decca F3504). 

Sam Browne, not to be outdone, has his own record of My 
Darling (Panachord 25470), with the ingeniously titled Farewell 
to Arms, which might easily be a hit; and Eric Bertner has 
made his best record to date with this same My Darling and 
(the better tune) Sweetheart (Brunswick 1467). 

Hugh Morton sings This is no dream and Me minus you 
(Parlo. R1448) with his usual assurance and George Scott- 
Wood as accompanist—on the piano this time : Harry Torrani 
has two of his yodelling songs on Regal-Zono, MR847, Sittin’ in 
a Jail House and Dan, Dan the yodelling man; but there is 
more variety in the record by the Four Smith Brothers who 
sing and yodel The Cobbler and I’m only a married man 
(Broadcast 947). 

Perhaps, however, the best of the shilling discs is a vaguely 
named Hill- Billy Medley sung by Monte Hunter (Broadcast 
951). This contains Rockin’ Chair, Eleven more months, and 
other favourites. 


Must we meet 


again? 

Edna Clare, The Velvet Voice, The Cole Brothers, The Casey 
Kids, Billy Reid’s London Piano-Accordeon Band and Billy 
Cotton and his Band all put their wits together to extract every 
ounce of entertainment from the two Flanagan songs, Can’t 
we meet again? and Do you recall? (Regal-Zono. MR865). 
This is better than other efforts to get several ‘‘ Stars of 


b 


Variety ’ into a record ; but it is not convincingly successful. 

The Wandering Boy, ‘‘ America’s Latest Sensational Radio 
Singer ” (Broadcast 3293), should be broadcast, in the manner 
of the ‘‘ Hello Twins!” of the Children’s Hour, whenever the 
announcer says ‘ Missing from his home . . .”’ He is a boy 
only in name, but knows how to put across the mother-love 
theme without too much unctuousness. 

Better perhaps—-at least equally effective in this genre—are 
Lester McFarland and Robert Gardner, singing Out in the cold 
world and The songs my Mother used to sing (Panachord 25473). 

Arthur Vivian, supported by a male chorus, is good in vocal 
versions of Elgar’s Salut d’Amour and Ketelbey’s Sanctuary 
of the Heart (Broadcast 3295), and in the same list is Chick 
Bullock in Brother, can you spare a dime? and It’s winter again 
(Broadcast 3290): rather above the average. 


Two at a time 

Three Layton and Johnstone records and a couple of Alf 
and Bob Pearson records indicate the continued popularity of 
these polished artists. The latter pair sing You must believe 
me and Sweetheart (Imperial 2844) and Do you recall? and 
Night after night (2838), the former pair Night after night, 
Poor me, poor you (Col. DB1054), A boy anda girl were dancing 
and What more can I ask? (DB1068), Willow, weep for me and 
(feeling that the blues are becoming intolerable) a cheerful 
ditty called Happy Times (Col. DB1069). 

Jack and Jill—they will soon be Darby and Joan—are rather 
arch about Sittin’ in the dark and Have you ever been lonely? 
(Regal-Zono. MR852), both good tunes: while Mellow and 
Rich have a chorus to help them in Unforgotten Melodies 
(Broadcast 950). 

The Cole Brothers are, | am told, a wonderful pair of young 
negroes who have risen to the top of the bill with alacrity. It 
would be impossible to guess this from their record of J may 
never pass your way again, though the patter of The Rajah of 
Peru (Regal-Zono. MR848) is pretty good. The American 
accents of the Ponce Sisters in A Million Dreams and Chick 
Endor and Charlie Farrell in Just an echo in the valley (Col. 
DB1073) take the bloom off their clever performances, but for 
the unabashed accent combined with yodelling and guitars 
Cliff Carlisle and Wilbur Ball on Panachord 25414 in Box Car 
Yodel and Just a lonely hobo are up to a well-established 
standard. 

Reilly and Comfort, with piano and guitar, sound like new- 
comers (Regal-Zono. MR 850). They sing That’s my home, a 
sentimental affair, and A Broken Rosary with a curiously light 
touch which makes this rather a pleasant record. The latter 
song is unexpectedly on the lines of You forgot your gloves. 


Fun Makers 

Clapham and Dwyer are topical if not particularly briliiant 
in The Boat Race (Col. DB1067), but I think most people 
would prefer them in Another Day’s Broadcasting (Col, 
DB1063), which has some excellent gags. So has Sandy 
Powell’s Down with the flw (Broadcast 945) which is on con- 
ventional lines. The joke about the surgeon’s umbrella brings 
the curtain down. 

The remarkable glib cross-talk of Flanagan and Allen, 
peppered with choral ‘‘ Ois,” is more absurd than ever in 
The Cloisters (Col. DB1042), though the trick of it tends to 
pall. On the other hand, the suavity of Ronald Frankau’s 
indiscretions does not pall. The story of The Queen and the 
Porter and the murder song She hit him on the head with a 
hammer (Parlo. R1450) are less daring than usual and none 
the worse for that. 

Bobbie Comber is his cheerful self in So does she and ‘Little 
Nell (Broadcast 3294), but the melodrama is better done. by 
Jack Payne and his Band on Imperial 2833 with the amusing 
and glib Argument Song (Jack Payne and Leslie Holmes) on the 
reverse. Leslie Holmes has a solo record of Jolly old Ma! 
Jolly old Pa! and the delightful Girl in the little green hat 
(Imperial 2839), both songs to suit his infectious humour. 
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The other melodrama song, Fiddler Joe, is safe in the ex- 
perienced hands of Barmy and Buck, who couple it with a new 
Leclerq comedy song Up the Apples and Pears, in which a 
large number of cant rhymes are introduced. Regal-Zono. 
MR856 is a record tonap. The same voices are heard in another 
of those vivid city scenes in which Regal specializes, Boozy 
Bill at the Threepenny Hop (Regal-Zono. MR849). Heat and 
drink and noise and good fun are the ingredients as before. 


Late Arrivals 

From Edison Bell and British Homophone come a couple of 
belated packets which there has only been time to hear au galop. 
That means that the following stick out as the best: George 
Dosher in Ol’ Man River and the Cobbler’s Song from “‘ Chu 
Chin Chow ” (Sterno 1161), Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra 
in Ninon, one-step, and Nina, tango (Sterno 1152), the 
Commodore Grand Orchestra in Maid of the Mountains Selection 
(Winner 5544) and John McKenna in Her name is Mary and 
My Darling (Winner 5551). Eoth l'sts are well up to standard. 


Last but not Least 

Borrah Minevitch and his Harmonica Rascals were seen 
over here on the Palladium stage and in a sound-film ‘not 
long ago, and their record of The Ghost Walk and Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue (Brunswick 1460) will be snapped up by 
anyone who remembers them. To others who collect out-of- 
the-way dises I strongly command this brilliant affair; the 
Ghost Walk is the better side. 

Maurice Schwartz’s monologue A Drunken Cantor (Bruns- 
wick B120) is a re-pressing of an equally outstanding curiosity. 
Without understanding a word of Yiddish one may marvel at 
the varied subtlety of the burlesque. The same applies to 
Al Jolson’s The Cantor on Brunswick 1459, which is coupled 
with a Hebrew Chant composed, arranged and played by 
Victor Young as a violin solo. These discs have much more 
than a momentary interest. 

Yet another Brunswick cannot be grouped with the rest. 
It is 1482, containing two French songs, Pour te revoir and 
Garde-moi, Chéri, sung in a quiet style by Heritza, with 
orchestral accompaniment. They have not quite the allure of 
Lucienne Boyer’s first record of Parlez-moi d'amour or Dora 
Stroeva’s record of Déja; but they are worthy to go in the 
same album. Others will prefer Heritza’s English songs, 
Enchanted River and How deep is the ocean (1423); the former 
is especially charming, and her English wonderfully good. 
Distinctly a find, this Spanish singer of French and English. 

Lastly, Florence Desmond must be reckoned to have made 
a second record as brilliant as her ‘“‘ Hollywood Tea Party.” 
It is H.M.V. B4388, More Impersonations of Marlene Dietrich, 
Tallulah Bankhead and Greta Garbo, and on this occasion 
each victim sings appropriately witty words to well-known 
songs. Quite uncanny. On the reverse is a song, Cigarettes, 
Cigars !, which is not so impressive. PEPPERING. 
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THE REAL CRITICS 
by JAN KIEPURA 


How many artists, I wonder, when they broadcast, realise 
that they are singing to the biggest gathering of critics 
in the world? For the millions of listeners who tune in every 
night are not only an audience, but also a body of critics. 
True musical appreciation is always critical, but when I say 
that an audience is a big body of critics, I do not want to 
convey the impression that they are professional critics who 
must pick holes in the music and find something interesting 
about which to write. 

Members of an audience have the happier task of finding out 
how much they can enjoy the concert, for no one pays for a 
seat to hear how badly an artist sings or plays! The criticism 
of an audience is never written and often not even spoken, 
but subconsciously each person is saying, “‘I enjoyed that 
because the singer showed restraint,’ or ‘‘ The notes in his 
head register are magnificent, not like So-and-so’s, which are 
nasal.” It is very simple criticism, but it is none the less 
valuable. 

The greatest obstacle I have had to overcome was my youth. 
Critics do not like a young singer, and I have had some extra- 
ordinarily bad notices. When first I read these adverse 
criticisms I was naturally very distressed. Youth was a 
failing that only time could correct, and I felt that I was not 
altogether responsible for the fact that, at the time, I was only 
twenty-four! Now, I do not worry at all, for I have found that 
audiences are influenced little, if at all, by such criticisms. 

When first I sang in Berlin I was given a series of terrible 
criticisms in the Press. I thought it would be no good singing 
in Berlin again, but at my next concert the hall was again full, 
and the audience more enthusiastic than ever! The critics 
then gave me a second series of even worse notices! I sang at 
another concert and had another great reception, and more 
bad criticisms ! 

When I sang in England at the invitation of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, I had a favourable reception from 
my audience, but was “damned with faint praise ’’ by the 
critics. A famous English concert promoter who heard me on 
this occasion immediately engaged me to give another concert 
in England, and again I had a good reception, only to find that 
the professional critics did not like me! Now I am wondering 
if what happened in Berlin will be repeated in England. 

Possibly many years ago professional critics influenced the 
public very greatly, and an artist who was condemned by the 
whole Press would never have been able to fill a hall. But 
to-day concert-goers have acquired the habit of thinking for 
themselves, and if they like a certain musician they will go to 
hear him regardless of what is said by professional critics. 
Every man is criticising for himself. 

Broadcasting is, I think, at any rate partly responsible for 
this new development in the musical world. Every listener 
has to decide to what music he will listen, and as there is no 
one by to tell him what is good and what is bad, he acquires 
the critical habit. 
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Dance Bands 


Ambrose and his Orchestra on Brunswick 


Fine reproduction obtained at first attempt in much criticized Decca Studios 


—_——>- 


HE first records by Ambrose and His 

Orchestra under their new contract, 

whereby they have become exclusive 

Brunswick artistes, are released 

to-day, and once again April Ist has 
followed its time-honoured tradition by 
providing the occasion for many if not all of 
us to be made fools of. 

I confess I am one of the victims. When I 
heard that the 200-year old brewery in 
Thames Street, which Decca are now in the 
course of equipping as their new recording 
studio, would not be ready for use in time 
for Ambrose’s first Brunswick recordings, 
and that in consequence he would have to be 
recorded in the Chelsea Town Hall or the 
Chenil Galleries, I was concerned about the 
results. Hitherto, Decca’s recording of their 
dance bands has not always been above 
criticism. 

As I pointed out in THe GRAMOPHONE last 
December, this was put down to unsatis- 
factory acoustic properties which it was 
suggested that both these premises possessed, 
but it seems that the beliefs were wrong, for 
Ambrose has walked in and, at first go off, 
succeeded in getting his band reproduced so 
wellin both the Town Hall and the Galleries 
(he did a session in each), that even by 
descending to technicalities, the effects of 
which are barely discernible in practice, it is 
difficult to find anything that cannot be 
spoken of in terms of praise. 


Microphone technique 

The recording engineer puts down this 
happy state of affairs to two things. Firstly, 
the use of a new microphone, which is the 
only alteration that has been made recently 
to the recording conditions, and secondly, 
to the unusually high standard of the band’s 
microphone technique. 

As any B.B.C. or recording company expert 
will tell you, microphone technique on the 
part of the artistes plays a part, the 
importance of which it is difficult to over- 
estimate. It is safe to say that there is not 
a single solo artist who will not agree that 
any success, be it great or small, which he 
(or she) may have achieved in broadcasting 








or recording, has been due as much to the 
study and cultivation of microphone tech- 
nique as to his talent in other directions. 
Dance band musicians, on the other hand, 
are too apt to overlook this matter. True, 
they study it as far as their solo passages are 
concerned, but are too inclined to believe 
that when they are working as a part of the 
ensemble it is beyond their control, and that 
if the leader or the recording engineers 
cannot take care of it, then it must be left 
to take care of itself. 


Practice makes .. . 


On the very face of it such reasoning must 
be illogical. If the microphone has to be 
coaxed for solos, how much more it must be 
necessary to humour it when it has the 
harder task of dealing with the varied fre- 
quencies of many instruments all playing at 
once. 

Whether it has been acquired sub-con- 
sciously by continual association (I suppose 
that with the exception of Hylton’s, no band 
in this country has made anything like the 
number of records that Ambrose’s boys have 
made) or by design, my own opinion is that 
Ambrose’s band has brought microphone 
technique to a finer art than any other band 
in this country, and that it is in a great 
measure due to this that their new Brunswick 
records have come out so well. 


There are eight titles. Body and Soul (v) 
and Chansonette (v) (both arr. by Bert Read, 
the band’s pianist) are revived on 1485; 
Butterflies in the rain (v) (arr. Ronnie Munro) 
and a new waltz, Pale Volga Moon (v) (arr. 
Bert Barnes, staff arranger to Peter Maurice, 
the music publishers) are on 1484; The 
girl in the little green hat (v) (arr. Arthur 
Lally, late leader of Ambrose’s Blue Lyres) 
and Wha'd *ja like for breakfast? (v) (arr. 
Munro) are on 1486; and on 1487 is Under 
my Umbrella (v) (arr. Munro), coupled with 
And so I married the girl (v) (arr. Read). 


Something for everyone 


No. 1487 is not available at time of going 
to press, but the other six titles have turned 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 





up. Not only are they such a_ varied 
assortment that there can hardly be a taste 
which will not be pleased with at least one 
of them, but each record is delightful in itself. 
The band is playing even above its form, 
which is saying something, when one remem- 
bers its high standard, and the arrangements 
are among the best I have heard from 
Ambrose—interesting, tuneful, and with 
sufficient spice in the form of modern ideas 
to appeal to the initiated without anything 
too modernistic for public consumption. 
Excepting that the first four bars of the 
introduction are omitted, the obbligato to 
the vocal is taken by subtone clarinet instead 
of violin, and a slight re-arrangement and 
exchange of solos between violin and baritone 
saxophone in the last chorus, Body and Soul 
is almost identical with the record Ambrose 
made of it on Decca some long time ago 
(7402) ; and if there appears to be greater 
difference than there actually is, it is prob- 
ably because the Decca recording is so 


——— 


BEST of the MONTH 


DANCE BANDS 


Ambrose and His Orchestra (for list of titles 
see this page, centre column, and take 
your choice) (Brunswick 1484-6). 

St. Louis Blues by Frank Trumbauer and 
His Orchestra (Col. CB580). 

There’s Something About a Soldier by Ray 
Noble and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6325). 

This is no Dream by Roy Fox and His Band 
(Decca F3497). 

What a Perfect Combination by Ray Noble 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6321). 





HOT DANCE BANDS 

Deep Forest and Oh, You Sweet Thing by 
Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Bruns. 
1464). 

Rocky Mountain Blues by The Harlem Foot- 
warmers (Parlo. R1449). 

White Lightning by Baron Lee and His Blue 
Rhythm Band (Bruns, 1463). 


VOCAL (BLUES) 
Minnie the Moocher’s Wedding Day and 
Rhapsody in Rhythm by Nina Mae 
Mc Kinney (Bruns. 1468). 
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vastly improved. Like its backing, Ohan- 
sonette, another melody number beautifully 
treated, it is a very sweet record, 

Poor old Mendelssohn has again been called 
in to give B lies in the rain a send-off, 
but apart from that the arranger has done 
his best to be original. One of the things 
that has struck me in this all round good 
record is the cleanliness and nice tone of the 
string bass. Decca may have had trouble in 
recording bass in the past, but they seem to 
have got over most of it at last. The waltz 
on the reverse has colour and atmosphere. 

Elsie Carlisle and Sam Browne do most of 
the work in Wha’d ’ja like for breakfast?, the 
new honeymoon duet, but the orchestral 
parts are intrresting and have a very 
danceable rhythm. Good rhythm is also a 
feature of a clever arrangement, with just 
enough in way of comedy ideas, of The girl 
in the little green hat. This record is an 
unusually good example of Ambrose’s flair 
for treating a number in an appropriate but 
original way. 


Classics as Waltzes 

The start of Twenty million people (Bruns. 
1477) by Wayne King and His Orchestra is 
rather insipid, but things improve after the 
verse. The following chorus, which seems to 
be by a mixture of clarinets and saxophones 
moving together in harmony, has not only 
an original colour, but is well scored and 
rhythmically played. The record continues 
on the reasonably rhythmical side and the 
trumpet plays the coda in a way which makes 
me wish there had been more of him. The 
Moon Song on the reverse is played with 
polish, but sesms rather dopey. Both titles 
are from Kate Smith’s film, “Hello Every- 
body.” 

Wayne King and His Orchestra: are 
responsible also for waltz versions of the 
classics, Caprice Viennois (Kreisler). and 
O Star of Eve from Wagner’s “ Tannhauser ” 
(Bruns. 1470). The latter is beautifully done, 
and this famous melody loses nothing of its 
majestic charm by the treatment it has been 
given. The former is not quite so successful. 
The arrangement is not so good, and all 
through one feels that the work is not suitable 
for adaptation to dance form, though in fact 
this impression is probably due more to the, 
at times, rather laboured way in which it has 
been presented. 


Rumbas 

Rumba enthusiasts will find two of them, 
Maria, my own (v) and Muchacha (v) (not to 
be confused with Sweet Muchacha) on Bruns. 
1474, played by Vincent Lopez and His 
Hotel St. Regis Orchestra (Amer.). Perhaps 
not quite the same way as the native 
orchestras play them, but the next best thing. 


COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 


Frankie Trumbauer and His Orchestra’s 
(Amer.) Bass Drum Dan (v) (CB580) has 
some fine saxophone playing | Frankie 
himself, but for the rest the record is just an 
ordinary commercial performance and it 
didn’t need a Trumbauer gang to do it. 

Their St. Louis Blues is a rather different 
proposition. At least the tune is given a new 
treatment, and the record has an original 
flavour. The vocalist, one Leroy, has 
invented some new scat words, seemingly 
based on rhyming slang of some sort, and the 


rhythm they suggest is a feature all through 
the record. When I heard it played by instru- 
ments early on in the disc, sounding like, as 
near as one can ‘put it in writing, igbay— 
ogbay—umskay, iddly—ogbay—umskay, I 
wondered where they had got itfrom. It has 
a really lovely swing and seems to be a slight 
variation on the well-known New Orleans 
rhythm. As regards hot solos the honours 
go to the trumpet player, who carries most of 
the record until the vocal chorus, for a lovely 
tone, but the rhythmical performer is the 
pianist. 

Considered as a whole this record cannot, 
perhaps, have a place among the greater 
things in dance music, but it is certainly one 
of the best entertainments of the month. 


Orpheanisms 

Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans have made of This is no dream (v) 
(CB577) a very sweet record, but from a 
dance point of view I prefer their One litile 
word led to another (v) on the reverse. There 
is more swing to the nice slow lazy rhythm, 
probably due to the fact that the bass plays 
four-in-a-bar instead of two-in-a-bar. 


Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees 
(Amer.) are as usual suavely tuneful in 
Pretending you care (v) and The Whisper 
Waltz (v) (CB583), and Hey, young fella (v) 
and The girl in the little green hat (v) (CB582). 
Rudy croons all the choruses immaculately, 
and the band does its best to play up to the 
innocuous coquetry of its leader. 

P.S.—What’s gone wrong with the 
advertisement department? No one gets a 
plug this month. 


Young and healthy (v) and You’re getting 
to be a habit with me (v), the two theme songs 
from the film “ Forty-second Street,” are 
played in the usual conventional American 
commercial way by Ben Selvin and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) (CB578). 


We are not amused 

Henry Hall is a tall, rather thin man, and 
wears glasses. He eats with a knife, fork and 
spoon, goes to bed at night and gets up in the 
morning ; and if after hearing their records 
this month you can find anything more 
origina] to say about Henry Hall and the 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra you might let me 
know. It will save me racking again next 
month what brains I have left. 

Their titles are Have you ever been lonely? 
(v) and Sittin’ in the dark (v) (CB572); My 
Darling (v) and Just so you'll remember (v) 
(CB573); and Can’t we meet again? (v) and 
Do you recall? (v) (CB569). 

The last two numbers are both written by 
Bud Flanagan. The refrains are sung by 
Flanagan and Allen; don’t say I didn’t warn 
you. 

Debroy Somers and His Band are tuneful 
in the waltz from the show ‘“‘ He wanted 
Adventure,”’ You fall in love (v) (CB579), 
and have made a good job of There’s some- 
thing about a soldier (v), the march from the 
film ‘Soldiers of the King.’’ It is not 
surprising. Things like this suit their style. 

But when it comes to My heart’s to let (v), 
also from “ He wanted Adventure ” (CB579), 
The moment I saw you (v), another number 
from “Soldiers of the King’ (CB574), 
Look what you've done? (v) from the film 
“The Kid from Spain” and Willow, weep 
for me (v) (last two CB575) it is rather a 


different story. They play these fox-trots in 
the way they play most others, like polkas, 
and I am wondering if it is teo late in the 
day to suggest to them that polka rhythm is 
not only a little démodé, but hardly the best 
inspiration for modern dancing. 


DECCA (2s.) 


The search for novelty and continual 
striving to get as much variety as possible 
into one record causes many to forget how 
effective simplicity and a few strong contrasts 
can be. 

One who has not forgotten it is Roy Fox. 
This is no dream (v) by Roy Fex and His 
Band (F3497) is one of the most simple 
arrangements I have heard, but it is one of 
the most attractive, and, paradoxical though 
it may seem, one of the most interesting. 

There is no introduction. It starts on the 
refrain, which is played right through, with- 
out any trimmings or decorations, by Rex 
Owen as a simple, sweet melcdy subtone 
clarinet solo, to an easy swinging, but 
subdued, accompaniment by the rhythm 
section. Anyone might have been forgiven 
had he not been able to withstand the 
temptation to liven things up by introducing 
some changes of colour and effects, but Roy 
had the imagination to realize that Rex 
Owen’s unusually good performance would 
be enough in itself, and he waits his oppor- 
tunity before disturbing the simple sweetness 
of it all. This comes in the link between this 
first chorus and the following vocal refrain, 
and a bold dash of colour which makes a fine 
contrast is introduced. But it all dies away 
very soon and we find Jack Plant singing, 
quite thrillingly if you look upon it as a 
ballad and are not too critica] of its rhythmic 
side, to an accompaniment which is again 
quite light. Anything of further contrast is 
not provided again until the last movement. 
Even so, the record maintains its atmosphere 
of straightforward melcdy, interest being 
sustained this time by the warm rich colour 
oftheensemble. The coda takes the form of 
a short solo, again by subtone clarinet, thus 
maintaining a logical and satisfying sequence. 
This is a record which shows above all else 
what an impression can be created by the 
minimum of superfluous orchestral wangling. 
The triumph of restraint over rhetoric and 
art over device, as far as such terms can be 
used for music of such light intent. 


If at first you don’t succeed — 

On the reverse Roy Fox gives a pleasant, 
if not inspired, performance of Young and 
Healthy (v) from the film “ Forty-fe ond 
Street.” The refrain is sung by the band’s 
new singer, Ronnie Gennarcer. There is an 
amusing little story behind his engagement. 
When Roy Fox was forming his then new 
band for the Café Anglais, this Scottish 
vocalist, who had only just arrived in London 
and was unknown, gave him an audition, but 
was turned down as not quite good enough. 
So young Ronnie got himself a job in Joe 
Loss’ Band at the Kit-Cat. When Roy 
arrived there a couple of months later, he 
found everybody raving about the new singer, 
and promptly snapped him up with a two 
years’ contract. ‘lhe judgrert of even the 
best of us is not always infallible. 

Speaking purely on technicalities I do 
not like the phraseology of some of the 
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rhythms, chiefly by the brass, in the first 
chorus of Roy Fox’s What a perfect combina- 
tion (Vv) (F3500): it seems cramped and 
forced; but in other ways this is a good, 
bright record with one of those clever har- 
monized vocal refrains by Leslie Lambert, 
Ivor Mairants and Harry Gold, otherwise 
known as The Cubs. Look what you’ve done (v) 
on the reverse is in rather slower tempo, and 
the style of the brass is better. Both titles 
are from the new Eddie Cantor film ‘“‘ The 
Kid from Spain.” 


When you've fallen in love (v) (Waltz) and 
My heart’s to let (v), both from ‘* He wanted 
Adventure ” (F3496), and Won’t you stay 
to tea? (v) and Someone to care for (v) (F3502), 
are perhaps not all the most suitable material 
for the particular qualifications of Lew Stone 
and His Monseigneur Band, but they have 
made tuneful commercial records of them 
with occasional smatterings of that more 
advanced style on which they gained their 
enviable reputation. 


Hits and misses 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra have done 
about as much as anyone could for Sunny 
Madeira (v) (F3489), another of Joe Gilbert’s 
* pot-boilers,” which they back with the 
waltz Let bygones be bygones (v), but I think 
they might have done more for Jolly old Ma, 
jolly old Pa (v) (F3490). This song can no 
more be described as a masterpiece than 
Sunny Madeira, but it has possibilities for 
bright comedy of which little advantage has 
been taken. Of the three fox-trots on these 
two discs My darling is probably the best 
tune, but the record is rather weak. The 
baritone solo in the first chorus fails to grip, 
and the rhythm is certainly not inspiring. 
The best part is the short trombone solo. 

I may never pass your way again (v) 
(F3484) is rather mournful and heavy, and I 
prefer the other melody on the same disc, 
I want to go home (v). It has a lighter 
atmosphere, and some interesting bits and 
pieces in the arrangement, one of which is a 
very neat little piece of saxophone playing 
by David Shand. 

Of course Jack Hylton has recorded There’s 
something about a soldier (v) from the film 
‘Soldiers of the King ” (F3476)—which of 
the Decca bands would be likely to do it 
better?—and has got the right atmosphere 
into this march song which is already a hit. 
It is backed with the melody fox-trot Have 
you ever been lonely? (v). 

Then there are two numbers both about 
rivers (F3425). The first is Take me away 
from the river (v). Hylton has a nice arrange- 
ment of this, and if one has to admit that the 
record has not the atmosphere of the brilliant 
version of this song by Fletcher Henderson 
and His Orchestra on H.M.V. (B6230) it has 
the compensation of being more refined. The 
other one is about our own little trout stream 
—Old Father Thames (v). If it had been 
written about the Mississippi instead, it 
would have passed for a Spiritual. 


Do you know Michael ? 


Well, all this is more or less all right as far 
as it goes, but Hylton’s best I have, as usual, 
kept to the last. They are two new comedy 
songs on F3455. The first is called J love 
to yodel (v), and yodelling is of course the 
stunt here. The second, by Leslie Sarony, is 
Do you know? (vy) and is inspired by that 
aggravating gag: Do you know Michael? 


Michael who? My clothes brush. The idea 
is clever, and although the melody is not so 
catchy, if it were obscene the record would 
probably prove to be as successful as Rhymes. 
As it is not, it may not go so well, but it is 
sure to be a good seller nevertheless. In 
addition to most of the gags you may already 
know—such as: Do you know Roland? 
Roll and butter—there are a number you 
may not have heard. I’m not going to tell 
you what they are. Go and buy the record. 


H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 


Ray Noble and His Orchestra have been 
devoting themselves mainly to theme songs 
from the latest film successes. 

There are Look what you’ve done? (v) and 
What a perfect combination from ** The Kid 
from Spain” (B6321); There's something 
about a soldier (v) and The moment I saw you 
(v) from “ Soldiers of the King” (B6325) ; 
Three Wishes (v) and Let me give my happiness 
to you (v) from “‘ The Good Companions ”’ ; 
and My heart’s to let (v) and When you’re 
falling in love (v) from the stage pro- 
duction “‘ He wanted Adventure ” (B6323). 

The dance record buying public can be 
divided into two classes—those who buy for 
the performance, and those who buy for the 
tune. The former are mainly fans who like 
clever and very up-to-date rhythmic stuff ; 
the latter are more interested in straight 
melody which they can revognize easily, 
learn and hum in their baths. 

Naturally those who buy records of film 
theme songs come into the latter category, 
and most of these records are designed for 
their taste. But there is this difference about 
“commercial ”’ performances by Ray Noble 
and those by many other bands: Ray Noble 
always manages to make his interesting. He 
studies the tunes, and, while most of his 
efforts seem to be directed to presenting the 
original melody to its best advantage, he 
usually manages to do so in a way that is not 
only refreshing, but shows a nice appreciation 
of the more enlightened side of dance music. 

Sometimes I feel that even in these com- 
mercial arrangements he unintentionally 
rises to heights which are probably above 
those which, to make his records sel] well, he 
wants to reach. An instance is T'here’s 
something about a soldier. Of its kind, and 
for the type of tune (although labelled as 
usual fox-trot, it is a march—anything that 
is not a waltz seems to be a fox-trot these 
days) this arrangement is really’ brilliant. 
It shows more imagination in almost every 
phrase than most of the others seem able to 
scrape up for a whole record. 


One for the lads 


But Ray doesn’t always work for the 
crowd. Now and again he does one for the 
fans, and when he does it is as good of its 
kind as the others. An example of this is 
What a perfect combination. I am not certain 
this ought not to be with the hot records. 
The arrangement could certainly hold its own 
among them. Ray uses his brass a la Elling- 
ton, and the way the boys play the stuff 
would not disgrace the famous coloured 
director’s band either. There is some un- 
usually good fiddle playing and—well, there 
is mighty little in the record that isn’t good, 
and more than good. If the whole thing is 
not the best of the more advanced dance 


records ever made in this country, it is 
undoubtedly one of the best. 

Isn’t it time the B.B.C. broadcast Ray 
Noble and this Band? It could probably be 
done between 7 o’clock and 8 o’clock in the 
evening without interfering with the 
musicians’ regular work. 


The New Mayfair Dance Orchestra is 
another combination under the direction of 
Ray Noble, but I understand different 
musicians are used. Its records of Can’t we 
meet again? (v) and Sweetheart (v) (B6320), 
are just nice simple sweet performances. 
Al Bowlly is the vocalist. Those who like 
piano will find it prominently featured inta 
chorus of Can’t we meet again? 


Stars tie up 

** Jack ’’ Jackson, the trumpet player, and 
Edward Pogson, otherwise ‘ Poggie,” the 
saxophone player, both once with Jack 
Hylton and latterly leading lights in Jack 
Payne’s band, thought they would like a 
change and recently left the B.B.C.’s late 
dance band director. All sorts of weird and 
wonderful tales of what they, with ‘‘ Chappie’”’ 
d’Amato, who a few weeks ago left Hylton 
after an eleven years’ stay with his band, were 
going to do started getting about. Most of 
them turned out to be nothing more than idle 
rumours, but the one that said they would 
soon be recording for a well-known company 
has turned out to be true. 

Under’the name of John Jackson and His 
Orchestra they got a band together, included 
in which are the inevitable Bill Harty and 
Al Bowlly, and their records have just been 
released by H.M.V. 

On the whole, they are a good deal] above 
what one might expect any newly formed 
band’s first records to be. J’m playing with 
fire (v) (B6322) is a nice slow fox-trot, with 
some pleasant, if not ambitious, vocal effects 
by way of novelty. The backing, Sittin’ in 
the dark (v), is a tuneful arrangement, neatly 
played. On B6330 they play the waltz, 
Let bygones be bygones (v) and a lively tune 
called Come on, be happy (v), which has 
pretentions to being hot. On the whole, it 
has not come off quite so well as the others. 
It has some good ideas, but seems to get 
rather noisy and muddled in places. Perhaps 
a good deal of this is due to the string-bass, 
who seems to be over busy just when he 
shouldn’t be. Also, there is too much Bill 
Harty, who, for once, seems to have lost 
something of his usual sang-froid. Some very 
clever piano solo work is spoilt by over 
prominence of drums, the balance not being 
helped by the total exclusion of the bass in 
just this part of the record where a nice 
steady two in a bar would have provided the 
missing foundation. However, Rome wasn’t 
built —— you know, and I have no doubt my 
worthy namesake, who is as brilliant at his 
job as I am a duffer at mine, will before long 
be turning out some lively records which will 
at least equal his by no means undesirable 
more melodious efforts. 


Putting on airs 

While American negro bands become more 
and more rhythmical, dance music as played 
by the white bands over there is getting less 
and less of an inspiration for dancing. 

At least, that is the impression one gets 
from practically all this month’s American 
releases, but more particularly perhaps from 
those issued by H.M.V. from the Victor cata- 
logue, the very smugness of which causes one 
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to believe that nothing but snobbery can 
be at the bottom of this attempt to present 
an exaggerated air of musical refinement. 

One little word led to another (v) by Isham 
Jones and His Orchestra (Amer.) (B6300) 
shows the band to be more than competent 
musically, but to what use does it put its 
finesse? To play music which is pretty to 
listen to but has little real dance urge. Don 
Bestor and His Orchestra (Amer.), who on the 
reverse play My Darling (v), are even less 
inspiring. The rhythm is monotonous: 
thumpy strong beats and a weary and out-of- 
date pom-ching, pom-ching all through. 

Waring’s Pennsylvanians (Amer.) are more 
interesting in You're getting a habit with me 
(v) and Young and Healthy (v) (B6236). 
The arranger has some original ideas and the 
band a certain subtlety, but only if dancing 
means walking round a ball-room with your 
nose disdainfully in the air can you call these 
good dance records. 

Jack Denny and His Orchestra (Amer.) in 
Moon Song (v) and Twenty million people (v) 
(B6324), both from the film “ Hello Every- 
body,” have a little more swing, but it is all 
rather like an old ladies’ knitting party. The 
same may be said of George Olsens and His 
Orchestra’s (Amer.) The girl in the little 
green hat (v) (B6324), the best thing about 
which is that the singer’s diction is so clear 
that one can at least hear every one of these 
rather tongue-twisting words, but so you 
can in Rudy Vallee’s record on Columbia. 


More Rumbas 

The two new rumbas, La Cachimba de San 
Juan (v) and La Mulata Rumbera by Don 
Azpiazu and His Orchestra (Amer.) (B6329) 
are not only good of their kind, but of more 
than usual interest because last month at the 
Leicester Square Theatre the band made its 
first personal appearance in this country. As 
you know, it is a native organization, and 
perhaps most famous of its kind. 


PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 


Harry Roy and His Band are still far from 
being paragons of musical virtue, but I simply 
cannot find it in my heart to admonish them 
for their sins. They are like a lot of mis- 
chievous children, who, with impish grins on 
their faces, enter so heartily into the spirit 
of dance music that one must enter into it 
with them. Their records this month are 
The world is so small (v) and a revival of the 
maiden’s cry for help (only this time it 
happens to bea male maiden), Ma(v) (R1458). 

The band has not been too well recorded, 
but I understand that Parlophone have 
already moved their studios from the 
church in Carlton Hill, Maida Vale, to the 
palatial E.M.I. premises in St. John’s Wood, 
so we may expect perfect reproduction next 
time. 


How do they do it ? 


The other day a dealer surprised me by 
telling me that Jack Bund and His Bravour 
Dance Band (German) had been responsible 
for some of the biggest sellers among dance 
records, so I promptly went home and played 
every one I possessed by them to see what 
there was in the band that enabled it to 
achieve this success. 

I confess I am still wondering what it can 
be. The outfit has a certain glamour, does 
a certain amount of showy stuff, and is well 
recorded in a way that makes it sound 


unusually bright in tone, but its style is the 
usual rather jazzy thing one finds in many 
Continental bands. However, perhaps while 
I have failed you may succeed in solving the 
problem. If you want to try you will find 
new records by the band of The two guitars 
and Dancing in the moonlight on R1463. 
The latter has some showy piano work which 
to my way of thinking sounds more like the 
days of Zez Confrey’s Kitten on the keys. 

Yet another Continental band, the famous 
Dajos Bela Dance Orchestra, is also in the 
Parlophone list again. It plays Caroline 
and Stramilano (One-step) (R1464). It may 
not be quite as “jazzy” as Jack Bund’s 
aggregation, but its style is more of the 
military than of the dance band as we know 
it. If you like the kind of thing, these 
records are good. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 


Ambrose and His Orchestra have made 
particularly attractive records of Just so 
you'll remember (v) and My Darling (v) 
(MR862). Superficially these are just sweet 
melody interpretations, but if you look into 
them a little more closely, you will find a nice 
style of rhythmic idiom and some pleasant, if 
not ambitious, stuff in the arrangements. 

I do not like their Night after night (v) 
(MR841) so much. “Jazzy,” staccato 
phraseology spoils the first chorus and the 
coda. As usual, the brass section is chiefly 
to blame. A letter to my Mother (v) on the 
reverse is a by no means unsuccessful attempt 
to get the right atmosphere into the number, 
but although on not dissimilar lines, I do 
not think the record is as good as Ray Noble’s 
on H.M.V., issued last month. 

With Ambrose also on Brunswick this 
month, it is not uninteresting to compare the 
differences in reproduction. The Regal- 
Zonophone is perhaps a little cleaner, but 


Hot Danee Bands 





lacks the warm richness of the Brunswick, 
which on the whole I think I prefer. 

Billy Cotton and His Band certainly havea 
varied assortment this month. They range 
from Super Tiger Rag (MR866), a new 
arrangement, of course, of our old friend, and 
not without its fair points as a hot record, 
backed with Skirts, another ‘‘ commercial 
hot ” affair, to sweet melody performance of 
Pretending you care (v) and Street of dreams 
(v) (MR867). These last two I really en- 
joyed, particularly Street of dreams. On the 
quiet restrained side there is something 
rather captivating about it. It is sentimental 
but never gets sloppy, and is rhythmical 
without allowing preponderance of rhythm 
to destroy its tunefulness. The arrangement 
of Pretending you care is rather more suitable 
for stage presentation (for which it was 
probably scored) than for a dance record. 

Between these two extremes are an amusin z 
comedy number, The Battle of Waterloo (v) 
(MR843), well put over and backed wit! 
There’s something about a soldier (v), whic! 
Bill Cotton has an original way of treating, 
and on MR868 a one-step described by its 
title, Here’s health to the Foreign Legion 
(v), on the reverse of which is a quick-step, 
Happy Times (v). Happy Times is the 
weakest of an otherwise pretty gocd parcel. 


Waltzes by Bertini 

There is also a whole batch of waltzes 
recorded in the Tower, Blackpool, by Bertini 
and the Tower Blackpool Band, with Reginald 
Dixon at the organ: Let bygones be bygone: 
(v) and Goodnight (v) (MR870); Remembe: 
Me (v) and A broken rosary (v) (MR869) 
and The night you sang on the radio (v) 
(MR871). As long as they stick to waltze: 
it’s all right, but I can see no reason and 
little excuse for their fox-trot, Rolling stone, 
roll home (v) (MR871). If ever there was 
a band with old-fashioned rhythm it is 
Bertini’s, and the organ only makes it worse. 


Earl Hines and his Orchestra the best this month 
The Duke takes a flop on H.M.V. and Parlophone 


T may not be a surprise that of the 

eight hot records released this month 

three are by Duke Ellington and His 

Orchestra (Amer.), but that they are 

the three worst is likely to be. 

In fairness one must admit that none of 
these Ellingtons is a very recent recording, 
whereas most of the others are, but even so 
that hardly explains it. Ellington was 
turning out better records before he made 
these. 

Two of the three—Jungle Nights in 
Harlem and Swanee Shuffle are on H.M.V. 
B6328, and probably the fact is that H.M.V. 
have already issued most of the best Ellington 
records they had available. 

Jungle Nights in Harlem is, as its title 
might suggest, descriptive, and I have no 
quarrel with the way it describes its subject. 
This part of its job it does with atmosphere 
and originality. The eeriness of the jungle 
at night, with its mystery and weird sounds, 
is cleverly conveyed. But if looked upon 
purely as rhythmic music the record is 
certainly not up to the Ellington standard. 
The rhythm is heavy and dirgy for the first 


half, after that it gives up the ghost almost 
entirely. Half-way through Barney Bigard 
starts some flamboyant flights of fancy on 
his clarinet and they seem to have had the 
same effect on the rhythmic section, who go 
all sodden and lumpy, as too much suet 
pudding. They also seem to have put 
Mr. Hodges off his stroke. He tries on his 
saxophone to see things in the same light 
as the worthy Bigard, but can’t work up 
the same enthusiasm and falls between 
rhythm and rhapsody. After that, in spite 
of some efforts by various people in the 
brass section, who pull hard at their oars, 
though the boat is sinking, the whole thing 
dies out like the deflation of a punctured 
balloon. It is a pity, because the start of the 
record showed promise, but instead of 
building up it just lies down, groans, and 
after a final spasm (brass chord) dies. 
Swanee Shuffle is just a light hot record, 
most of which might have been played by 
any band. The brass chorus just scrapes 
through as being nearly well played. Johnny 
Hodges then does a tootle on his saxophone, 
Barney does one clarinet and someone has 
togoonthe baritone. Well, it’s all very nice, 
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but I have heard every one of these usually 
brilliant soloists play better stuff. 

The remaining Ellington effort, and it is 
probably the best of the three, is Rocky 
Mountain Blues, found on Parlophone R1449 
with the band under its usual Parlophone 
name, The Harlem Footwarmers. This slow 
blues consists almost entirely of solos of the 
lightly rhapsodical type. As a rather plaintive 
little reminiscence it has a certain charm, 
bat, excepting for the trumpet, who soars 
away up in the clouds in restrained ecstasy, 
no one does anything much more than 
converse on polite tea party topics in a quiet 
tea party way. 


Virtuoso in the melting pot 

On the reverse are Jack Purvis and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) playing one of Purvis’ own 
compositions, Dismal Dan. This record is 
not a masterpiece either, but it has in it 
things which might have gone some way to 
making it one. Hawkins on tenor saxophone 
is always worth hearing, so are Frank Froba 
(on piano), Higginbottom (trombone) and 
Purvis himself on trumpet, but they are not 
helped by the rhythm section. Two guitars 
in a band like this seem unnecessary, and 
Eddie Condon and Jack Bland often muddle 
each other. There does not appear to be a 
string bass, this department supposedly being 
in charge of Adrian Rollini on bass saxophone. 
Rollini is still probably the finest soloist on 
this instrument, but the trouble is he won’t 
stick to a bass part, and, as a result, 
rhythmically the record has no bass. 


Wild Waves and White Lightning by 
Baron Lee and His Blue Rhythm Band 
(Amer.) (Bruns. 1463) also suffer from lack 
of bass, but from a very different reason. 
The bass player is there doing his stuff all 
right, but there is no depth of tone in the 
way he is reproduced. I think there is 
nothing more dissatisfying than a dance 
record, particularly a hot one, which lacks a 
strong, rhythmic bass foundation. 

Apart from this, however, both these 
records are good. White Lightning is one of 
those quick tempo exciting affairs. You 
have heard the sort of thing before from the 
Casa Loma Orchestra. The clever arrange- 
ment is very much on the same lines as the 
Gifford scores which the Casa Loma play so 
brilliantly. The trumpet and the tenor 
saxophone seem to be the outstanding solo 
men. As, however, this is not a record of 
hot choruses, but an arrangement, I say this 
more on their work in the ensemble. 


What should be in a name 


For some reason or other the last thing 
the hot music enthusiasts ever seem to 
consider is whether the music conveys the 
story or picture suggested by its title. Every- 
thing else you will hear them discuss, but 
this. In fact the only reason they ever 
seem to bother about the title is to identify 
the record. I really cannot see why this 
should be so, unless it is that so many hot 
numbers are given titles which could have 
no possible bearing on the music, and appear 
to be merely attempts to be unusual, that 
people have lost faith in the worth of names. 

It is a pity. All good music conveys an 
impression, if not of something tangible, 
then probably of an emotion or sentiment, 
and I feel that it is this contempt of titles 
more than anything else that has permitted, 
perhaps I might say encouraged, composers 
of hot music to write stuff which has little 


meaning and thus degenerates into just a 
mass of clever and entertaining effects, designs 
and colours with rhythm as its main plank. 

Happily all hot music is not like this. On 
more occasions than are recognized it tries 
to convey the suggestion of its title, and one 
of these occasions is Wild Waves. In this 
slow, rhythmic number I can really see the 
snarling waves dashing on the rugged shore. 

If, however, you prefer to look upon it less 
poetically and more practically, you will 
find Wild Waves a good example of rhythmic 
music. Although relying on solos more than 
White Lightning does, you will find many 
clever ideas in the arrangement. Practically 
all the solo passages have a background by 
the brass or saxophone section, which, in 
quaint, eerie harmonies, swell up and die 
away in a most rhythmical manner. Taken 
all round this is an excellent record. 


Top of the class, you 

Continuing on the approved lines I have, 
however, again left the best until last, and it 
may come as a surprise to some to hear that 
they are both by Earl Hines and His Orchestra 
(Amer.). Not that Hines’ is not a good band, 
but to be the best in a list containing Elling- 
ton and the Blue Rhythm Band is a position 
which the combination has hardly justified on 
previous performances. 

Nevertheless, Oh, you sweet thing and 
Deep Forest (Bruns. 1464) are the best hot 
records this month. 

Oh, you sweet thing is a tuneful enough 
little melody, but it is the performance 
that counts. Rhythm is the essence of the 
whole record. Earl Hines opens it with ashort 
piano introduction and one at once has to 
realize that here we have by far the most 
rhythmical] pianist to whom we have yet been 
introduced. There is a bite in his touch which 
would be enough in itself, but he adds to it 
an unique phraseology and a flair for phrase 
construction which I have not heard equalled. 


The trumpet takes the lead in the chorus 
which follows, and swings it neatly to the 
assistance of the saxophones in the back- 
ground. Later in this chorus the trombone 
also has a few things to say, and says them 
well. The verse follows and then we come to 
an alto solo. After Mr. Hodges’ performances 
this month this is really good stuff. Next 
there is a whole chorus by Hines, who 
justifies all I said about his introduction, and 
the record ends with the conventional last 
chorus by the ensemble, which is another 
example of stylishly rhythmical playing. 


Sweet music by Earl Hines 

Deep Forest sees us back again to com- 
positions which make an attempt to carry 
out the meaning implied in their titles. In 
slow tempo, it has. more than a suggestion 
of the cool peacefulness of the shady wood- 
land, through which the sun can be seen 
filtering through the thickly matted leaves 
of the trees. The movements are very clearly 
contrasted and the whole thing is uncom- 
monly easy to follow. 

Hines again takes the introduction, after 
which there is some warm dreamy saxophone 
playing before we come to Hines’ chorus in 
which, assisted by the rhythm section, he is 
even more rhythmical than in the other 
number. The next movement is, however, 
perhaps the best in the record. Here we find 
the brass, muted, playing the theme in a 
lazy way that is none the less rhythmical 
for its flowing style. This is followed by a new 
theme, which Hines’ again takes as a piano 
solo. Itisone ofthe most tuneful little pieces 
of melody I have heard. The rest of the 
record is really nothing more than a sort of 
tail-piece, but in its way it is not only a 
fitting, but a beautiful ending. Altogether a 
little composition which although light is 
not without a very great charm, delightfully 
interpreted. Unfortunately, again, the bass 
is not too well reproduced. 





Rhythmic Vocal 


“¢ Hallelujah”’ star’s first records 


HIS section certainly seems to have 

shrunk this month—so much so that 

its whole weight is carried by a single 

pair of light coffee-hued shoulders. 

The shoulders—and if you have seen 
their owner, you will know that they are as 
shapely as every other part of her—belong 
to Nina Mae McKinney, who on Brunswick 
1468 makes her gramophone debut, singing 
Minnie the Moocher’s wedding day and 
Rhapsody in Rhythm. 

Last month this little piece of coloured 
volatility scored a distinct hit at the Leicester 
Square Theatre, London. It was her first 
personal appearance in this country, but 
many of you will remember her as the star 
of that brilliant screen epic of Negro life 
* Hallelujah.” 

Both records were made in Paris, where 
Miss McKinney recently appeared in cabaret. 
The accompaniments are by the coloured 
pianist, Garland Wilson. As he is featured 
as a solo artist in the Parlophone “‘ Rhythm- 
Style’ Series (Rockin’ Chair, R1194), I 
expect you know something of his work, 
although as a matter of fact neither that 
record, nor these accompaniments, show 
what a brilliant technician he really is, 
and I am hoping that while he is over 
here he will make some new solo records 


which will do justice to his particular line 
of ability. 

To say that Nina McKinney reaches the 
heights of such great Blues singers as Ethel 
Waters would be an exaggeration. Her 
embellishments of the “straight ’’ melody 
suggest a somewhat limited melodic imagina- 
tion, and her stock of devices for self expres- 
sion is not the most varied. Nevertheless, 
what this little artist does, she does excep- 
tionally well. If her means of expression 
are limited, she knows how to make the 
utmost of those she possesses—and in more 
ways than one. Endowed with an inherent 
sense of rhythm, and one of those soft, 
husky, negroid voices so ideally suited to 
Blues, she knows how to sing with what, 
before experience taught me another word 
for it, I might have described as soul. 

Her diction is unusually clear, which is all 
the more reason why she should be a little 
more careful in her pronunciation. Rhapsoday 
for Rhapsody, and Surrunade for Serenade 
are apt to be a little jarring. Still, perhaps 
this unusual method of speech is not of the 
greatest importance, and anyway, if you like 
Blues sung in the authentic, traditional way, 
you should certainly get a thrill out of 
hearing Nina do her stuff. 

Epaar JAcKson. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


(Continued from page 317) 


by CYRIL M. 


CRABTREE 


Brahms’s 2nd Sextet for Strings, Op. 36, in G 


N.G.S8. Records, Nos. 105-8; Miniature Score, Goodwin and Tabb, 2s. 6d. 


HUNDRED years ago, to a month orso, Brahms was born. 

His second Sextet forstrings, a representative work, is nearly 
seventy years old. We have, by now, had time to become 
familiar with his idiom. We are as at home in his language 
as in Beethoven’s, can hear his music as easily as Schubert’s, 
and consequently can also take in his works or movements as 
wholes. So that we can now begin to try to place him—have 
now some chance of taking his music at somewhere near its 
true, permanent value. 

It is said that Brahms, towards the end of his life, said to 
Koessler: “I know very well what place I shall eventually 
take in musical history : the same place as that which Cherubini 
occupies—that is my fate, my destiny.” 

But unless Cherubini is commonly under-estimated, Brahms 
under-estimated himself. No reasonable man, however anti- 
Brahmsian, will deny that Brahms had at least something to 
give, had some vision of his own, some vital force. In The 
Heritage of Music (Oxford University Press), a collection of 
essays on various composers, at least half of which are of notable 
value, not the least enlightening is one by Cecil Gray on 
Brahms. Mr. Gray exposes certain fundamental shortcomings 
in Brahms. 

He enunciates a root principle of normal sonata form: the 
contrast between first and second subjects, the first masculine— 


strong, concise, direct; the second feminine—-quiet, gentle, 


more discursive ; less direct, even indefinite. Brahms seems 
seldom able to conceive a vital first subject ; “‘in their place 
are generally found thinly disguised variants of second subjects.” 
This weakness is very marked in the first and last movements 
of the work we are now considering—his second Sextet for 
strings—and is responsible for a certain deficiency therein of 
character and purpose. 

The next consideration is more general—though indeed I am 
not sure that the weakness we have just noted could not be 
traced to this one: Brahms did not believe in the immortality 
of the soul. This is not the place to discuss whether such a man 
could write great music. Possibly the spirit of a man who takes 
his art seriously might find expression without the assent of 
his intellect—indeed, it might be argued that his intellect was 
powerless in the matter. But certainly it is a tenable pro- 
position that a genuine optimism might have given backbone 
to much of his music that seems to lack it ; might have purged 
and nourished a cloying sweetness, that wonderful sensuous 
beauty which yet does not hearten us as does, for instance, 
Beethoven at his best. Certainly it is when we are finding life 
good that we react best to most of Brahms. 

What Brahms has contributed to the world’s store of music 
is, if we do not agree with all Cecil Gray’s conclusions (and I 
am not, of course, taking account of the songs here), not easy 
to define. There is a lyrical eloquence ; a bigness which at 
its best is superb ; chief of all, perhaps, certain delicate, subtle 
moods, often exquisitely gracious. True greatness is surely 
to be recognised in a certain lofty nobility, especially in some 
of his slow movements. Notable, too, is the finesse, the con- 
summate perfection of his bestsettings of hismaterial. Wenotice 
it in the return of the first subject (recapitulation) in the first 
movement of this Sextet. 

We value this work, then, like much of Brahms, rather as an 
occasional pleasure than as regular musical fare. Moreover, 
the chief claim of much of it to be chamber music is the mere 


circumstance of being scored for six solo instruments (two 
violins, two violas, two ’cellos). Brahms usually starts with 
true chamber music ; in the development of his material he is 
apt to descend into a very telling, but not very pregnant, 
working-up, not much more than an improvisation. I mean 
the continuations of his themes rather than, for instance, the 
actual development section of the first movement. Compare 
the first subjects of the first movements of this Sextet and the 
Beethoven first Rasoumofisky Quartet which I recently 
described. Every note of Beethoven’s is consistent ; and it 
remains chamber music even to the last, ‘fortissimo, chorc. 
Brahms’s climax suddenly becomes a bit of crowd psychology ; 
in the long last sentence he works up the feelings of the crowd, 
whose presence, even, we neither suspected nor indeed expected, 
but which quickly (in the last six bars or so) takes up the cry. 
The Second Subject becomes thoroughly orchestral, with its 
octaves and strong cross-phrasing. 

But when this has been said, there remain many, perhaps 
most, of the basic ideas, and much of their treatment, all pure 
chamber music ; and still more exquisite and unique music. 

First Movement. This is a regular and straightforward 
movement, except for the unusual length of the first subject. 
The whole Movement opens with a measured tremolo, a kind 
of slow, measured ‘shake,’ on viola 1, unaccompanied ; it 
is maintained without change for the first thirty-two bars 
(about 3in.). For future reference, I will call it the tremolo 
motif. Its special, uneven, character is due to the unusual 
alternation of “open” and “stopped” strings. Over this, 
and with other, simple, accompaniment, violin 1 starts the 
First Subject. The theme proper is a paragraph—or a long 
and rather involved sentence—taking about the first in. 
The chief thing to notice is that it begins and ends with 
alternations of tonic and dominant (doh and soh); at the 
beginning, rising, as if in question, at the end, falling, with 
the effect of answering. The only other point is this. Like 
so many symphonic themes, this is entirely chordal, i.e., 
made entirely of the notes of a few simple chords. But it is 
also chromatic, in this sense: it uses one chord outside the 
key (G major), i.e., a chord of notes not found in the twelve 
notes of the ordinary (diatonic) scale of that key. For example, 
after the opening ‘“‘doh, soh,’” we have what seems to be 
“doh, soh”’ of a quite different key, though of course it is 
only a passing inflexion, and we soon slip quietly back into 
G major. But it is this inflexion that gives real character 
to the tune. 

About § in. after the start ‘cello 1 takes up the theme 
(hardly clear enough to follow till you know the theme pretty 
well). The last phrase or so is worked up sequentially (upper 
parts taking it up) to the big climax already referred to, which 
at last ends the First Subject (1 in. or more from start). The 
transitional passage which follows starts very happily—and 
explains itself as it goes on. Some marked syncopation becomes 
rather noticeable—very characteristic, but almost brass-band, 
with its octave bass and upper chordal accompaniment ! 
The Second Subject starts about 14 in. after the start. It isa 
simple, straightforward tune, started by ‘cello 1 (again not 
very clearly). When this reaches a climax (1? in. after the 
start) we hear a five-note motif (count 3, 1, 2, 3, 1), the notes 
being A, G, A, H (German for B natural), E. The responsi- 
bility for this theme’s appearance is laid at the door of Agathe 
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von Siebold (the T being left out). Brahms is said to have 
wished to commemorate in this Sextet his life-long love for the 
lady, whom he was never to marry. This theme, with its 
terseness, happens to be the most masculine theme in the 
whole work. However, it quickly becomes more tender, 
expressing an almost unendurable beauty, a longing, and a 
lofty passion. 

The Development begins }{ in. before the end of side 1. 
(The conventional repetition of the Exposition is not played.) 
Little need be said. After some treatment of the First Subject, 
its theme is heard in a minor key in the bass, in an interesting, 
aitractive, quiet Schubertian passage. Towards the end of 
side 1, the tremolo motif becomes very aggressive, passing 
continuously from one instrument to another, Side 2 continues 
2 as ; the doh, soh motif joins in, but is not very clearly 
neard, 

The First Subject returns in full, bringing the Recapitulation, 
at about 4 in. after the start. The delightful setting of the 
theme here has already been noted. The pizzicati violin 2 and 
‘cello 2 are largely responsible. Later, viola 1 replaces ’cello 1 
of the original, and gives us a fuller tone. There is a fine 
harmonic touch (a logical extension) towards the end of his 
solo. When the Second Subject returns (also in viola 1 now) 
there are good counterpoints in violin 2 and ’cello 1, though I 
find it impossible to pick them out without the score. The 
Jast } in. is occupied by the Coda, in which the First Subject 
achieves its full eloquence, its opening being allowed, now, to 
wander further, and show us further beauties. 

Second Movement: Scherzo. There is a good deal of interest 
in this Movement, that is perhaps mainly intellectual; but 
there is also much pleasant, easy-going charm. The Scherzo 
proper takes the whole of side 1. It gives the effect of a long 
piece in minuet form; but actually it is fully developed into 
sonata form, I will call the two miniature Subjects a and b. 
a is given out by violin 1, supported by violin 2 and viola 1, the 
lower instruments dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s—in other 


words, pizzicati. Nearly § in. after the start, b (which you may, 
if you care, derive from the latter part of a) begins, ‘‘ in the 


dominant minor,” and in fugal style. Violin 1 and viola 1 
(an octave apart) give out a smooth, winding theme, answered 
by ’cello 1, finally (while ’cello 1 plays, as bass, the first phrase 
of a inverted) by violin 2 and viola 2. This Exposition ends 
at $ in., and is repeated. ‘‘ Development’ begins at nearly 
lt in. Its sequential growth becomes orchestral, but at 1} in. 
we reach a short fugal idea (a and b, perhaps) leading to a 
delightful false start of a. After an (obviously intended) 
wandering-off, the Recapitulation really does start, with a 
perhaps humorous, “‘ modern,” harmonic plunge, 1 in. before 
the end. The Recapitulation is regular. There is a tautologous 
(perhaps humorous) extension of the close, and (the last } in. 
or more) a brief Coda, probably intended to recall a. 

The Trio is a superb German dance. It cries out for the 
orchestra, and the only possible excuse for its appearance here 
is that this is a scherzo, and altogether a decidedly cheeky 
piece. It is very interesting structurally, but no-one, listening 
to it, would want to worry about that. Anyone who wants to 
follow it out may find a few bare indications useful. The first 
section is slightly altered on repetition. The second section 
begins at } in., and is altered throughout on repetition, the 
scale theme being inverted. One point of general interest is 
that the quiet passage rather more than half-way through 
consists of the chief tune put into even notes. 

The Scherzo proper returns just after the first inch, and is 
repeated note-for-note until the Coda, which is hustled. 

Third Movement. This consists of a theme, five variations, 
and a long Coda. Side 1 holds the Theme and the first three 
Variations. The Theme and the first two Variations each 
take almost exactly } in. 

The Variations follow the Theme mainly in taking the same 
broad harmonic basis. Each Variation works out one or more 
thematic ideas. But two ideas at the beginning of the Theme 
must be observed. First the two rising fourths, one after the 


other (soh, doh, ray, soh, or me, la, te, me), with which the 
first and again the second sentence (or half-sentence) starts. 
Secondly, the chromatic descending accompaniment. In that, 
no-one can fail to be struck by a typical Brahmsian subtlety. 
How many instruments are accompanying the tune? Two !— 
one playing a simple descent of semitones, the other playing 
round it, three notes against two. 


Variation I is surely, as music, the dreariest and dismallest 
that ever was. Technically it is very effective. Violin 1 and 
viola 1 (an octave part) have slow semitones, the lower instru- 
ments playing the rising fourths pizzicati. 

Variation II explains itself. 

With Variation III energy awakens, and although it is 
divided into two sections, and each is repeated, it only occupies 
tin. It is concerned with leaping octaves and triplets, treated 
fugally. 

Variation IV, at the beginning of side 2, carries on the ideas 
of Variation III (but the octaves jump down now), and is also 
in two repeated parts. The ever-increasing busyness of these 
two Variations makes it increasingly difficult to follow details, 
even with the score. 

Now comes a Transition, cello 1 slowly climbing up in fourths 
(four altogether); violin 1 continues the ascent still more 
slowly, ending in a soft, long-held note. 

Variation V, in the major mode, is what the Transition has 
well led us to: some of the most tenderly, graciously, and 
peacefully eloquent music that even Brahms ever wrote. In 
violin 1 (at the top), in the middle of each of the first two 
sentences, we may notice the rising-fourths motif. These two 
sentences constitute the first section, which is repeated. The 
second section is not repeated in this performance. 

The Coda fills the last inch of record. It is the climax to the 
last Variation, and indeed to the whole piece. There can be no 
return to the depression of the beginning, nor even the fierce 
energy of the third and fourth Variations. The rising-fourths 
motif, transfigured in the major mode, is the inspiration. We 
hear it (twice each time) j in. before the end, low in the ’cello, 
? in. right aloft in violin 1, then just under } in. rising slowly 
in ’cello 1 (not prominent till joined by violin 2), and right 
through to the end. 

(I ought perhaps to say that the labels on my record are both 
marked plus, but the record itself is correctly stamped plus and 
minus for first and second sides respectively.) 


Fourth Movement. One of Brahms’s peculiar, even perverse, 
pieces. To begin with, much of it is rhythmically vague, even 
weak, in spite of much that pretends to be rhythmically lively. 
Some freedom in the rhythm doesn’t help. (Actually the metre 
is three slow beats to a measure—with, at the start, six notes to 
a beat.) Secondly, while the scheme conforms perfectly inno- 
cently to simple sonata form, it is dominated by a kind of 
motto theme—which opens the Movement !—apparently out 
of the key ! 

This motto theme—we will name it so—is the stuttering 
first measure of violin 1, imitated by other instruments. (The 
suggestion of the first mode—‘ minor,”’ with sharp sixth—is 
worth noticing. It has been suggested once or twice before, 
notably just before the return of 6 in the recapitulation in the 
Scherzo proper.) The First Subject proper is the simple tune, 
nearly } in. after the start, in first-violin’s lowest register, very 
simply accompanied. Just under } in. we run into the motto 
theme, temporarily rid of its stuttering, and interestingly 
scored—viola 1 at the top, violin 1 as bass, violin 2 in the middle. 
Other instruments reply. The first-subject idea returns, 
then the motto theme again, then, just over 1 in., the Second 
Subject, starting (not very clearly) in ‘cello 1. The conven- 
tional repetition of the Exposition is marked, but not played 
here—and indeed this Movement is very repetitive without it. 

The Development begins (at 13 in., or just under 1 in. before 
the end of the side) with a fugal treatment of a subject developed 
out of the motto theme. Violin 2 gives out the subject, 
answered by violin 1, then by viola 1, with the tune doubled 
an octave below by ’cello 1, pizzicato, which comes out more 
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clearly than the viola. Soon Brahms leads us, with excellent 
guile—this is perhaps the best part of the Movement—to 
expect the Recapitulation, by leading carefully and deliberately 
into the dominant of the main key. He confirms our expecta- 
tion by settling down there—then suddenly wanders right 
away again. 

When at last he finally comes back, the return is very 
unorthodox, and even inconclusive. The Recapitulation 
begins with side 2. A few very slight changes explain them- 
selves. The end is prolonged, and begins the Coda, with a 
phrase from the Second Subject taking depth and becoming 


* * 


A TORPEDO FOR 


expressive, at first in viola 1—an eloquent passage, with surely 
a recalling of the First Subject of the First Movement. The 
final section of the Coda takes the last 14 in. of record. Not 
one note needs further explanation. A reminiscence of the 
First Subject swings along in better style than the rest—a 
touch of Brahms’s more ample gestures. Much of this last 
Movement is very nearly, if not, trivial and empty. Some of it 
is the kind of music that perhaps only Beethoven could write 
successfully. But we value this Sextet for much music that 
only Brahms could write, scored for an ensemble too seldom 
heard. 


* 


* TERPANDER ” 


by ROGER WIMBUSH 


# HE gramophone as anarchist”; so it has come to 
that! The gutter-bred toy that grew up to convey a 
reasonably life-like reproduction of music is now hailed as a 
revolutionary. I suppose this might be described as “ travelling 
hopefully,” but it would be as well to consider musical condi- 
tions as well as personal reactions before deciding that the 
gramophone is really on a journey of its own at all. 

Leaving on one side the question of ‘‘ musical snobbery ” 
and the absurd taboos which so affect the superficial critic, 
“'Terpander ”’ has raised a question of supreme importance 
by actually appointing the gramophone sole judge of the artistic 
value of music, and hinting at the logical cessation of public 
concerts. Why? Because his criterion of the intrinsic worth 
of any music appears to depend on the number of times he can 
hear it without getting bored with it. I would suggest that if 
he took his theory at its face value, he would never want to 
hear another note as long as he lived; the very birds would 
give him a headache. 

It is important to know the cause of any discovery, and 


it would not be unreasonable to suppose that the reason why 
people are being asked to revise their ideas of the whole charac- 
ter of music is nothing more than the fact that ‘‘ Terpander ” 


is tired of the popular classics. If it is any comfort to him, 
many “ music-lovers”’ (Mr. Evans having made this phrase 
respectable) could do without the Unfinished Symphony for 
some time, even the Beethoven Fifth, not to mention countless 
works with a less distinguished pedigree. But ‘‘ Terpander ” 
suggests that the Schubert is not a great work because it fails 
before his acid test, whereas the “‘ many music-lovers ”’ assert 
that although the work happens to be cast in a form which 
cannot bear constant repetition, its genius is apparent in every 
bar, and they will be only too glad to return to it at varying 
intervals. The same applies to Handel’s Largo and every 
other popular melody that has ever been written. The fact 
that the “Art of Fugue ”’ played every night for a month 
would probably drive “‘ Terpander ” to the nearest monastery 
garden does not apparently perturb him. It is obvious that he 
is once more driving his anti-romantic hobby-horse, and that 
this question of repetition is really so much fudge. In the words 
of a contemporary, he is “ at it again.” 

Igor Stravinsky and his English champion appear to regard 
emotion as the béte noire of authentic culture, a view which 
can hardly be endorsed by anyone outside the walls of an 
academy, because it cuts at the roots not only of human ex- 
perience, but at the starting point of most of the world’s art. 
However, even if it be assumed that Platonism is a practical 
philosophy (but remembering that no art form can be success- 
fully divorced from life), it is, I submit, an impertinence to 
condemn Beethoven’s music as ‘an ethical paraphernalia 
playing yearningly on our intellectual consciousness ”—a 
phrase worthy of Vanoc! It is also the wildest conjecture to 
pronounce the listener to romantic music as “a little critic 
assuming the existence of a psychological bond between him 
and the composer.” It is fatally easy to juggle with words, but 


we are really up against the tremendous question of the origin 
of all composition and the motive in all listening. Although 
volumes are written on this topic, we can bluntly put the 
question: ‘‘ Why do people listen to music?” Surely the 
immediate answer is: ‘‘ Because it pleases them.” Very well ; 
does it really matter to anyone outside Somerset House if their 
hearts are often more responsive than their heads? Sooner or 
later ‘‘ Terpander ”’ will have to face up to this question of 
emotion, for it is too strong to be ignored, even if out-mode:l 
in the upper reaches of Russell Square. Only the other day 
a well-known concert singer remarked on the amazing ignoranc» 
of human nature displayed by some critics, who fondly imagine 
the Fantastic Symphony as no more than a “ period piece.” 
I tried to comfort her with a reminder of the daily suicides 
brought about by unrequited passion. This is not a defence of 
neurosis, which is emotion run to seed, but its alarming growth, 
in proportion to the mechanisation of life, is significant. 

To uphold Bach at the expense of Beethoven is simply to 
show an abysmal ignorance of musical perspective. Bach 
wrote probably as much purely melodic music as any of his 
contemporaries, but he had a job to keep which did not 
encourage playing on the heart-strings. Contrast this with 
the philosophic freedom of Beethoven, and the absurdity of 
proclaiming Bach as a champion of Ernst is everywhere 
apparent. And ‘“ Terpander”’ cites Mozart in support of his 
thesis! A certain notorious remark of this latter on the duty 
of music had best be left unsaid. 

In his article, “‘ Terpander ’’ himself divides music into two 
categories, and I would ask him why he finds room for only 
one kind—his kind (unkind?). To dislike romantic music is 
understandable, but to pronounce it ex cathedra as ‘‘ branded 
with the symbol of decadence ”’ suggests the intolerance of the 
professional egoist. I cannot regard it as decadent that 
Rachmaninoff’s ‘“‘ Isle of the Dead ” contains for me the most 
dramatic moment in all music, or that a virtuoso performance 
of the Islamey variations leaves me like a piece of wet blotting 
paper. It is of little use to trot out observations about ‘* body 
and soul.” If ‘‘ Terpander”’ is really as ignorant of his soul 
as he says, then it is high time he allowed it to enlighten him. 

As I have tried to point out, the argument of repetition 
merely begs the question. You cannot live on an exclusive 
diet of oysters, a fact which has nothing to do with the intrinsic 
worth of shell-fish. ‘‘ Terpander” is barking up the wrong 
tree, which is a pity since he has achieved the rare success of 
writing an intelligent analysis of jazz. In any case, why this 
curious anonymity which suggests so much shame, reminiscent 
of the old ‘‘ K.K.” trouble? Incidentally it is worth noticing 
that he lets the cat out of the bag by telling us that he con- 
templates ‘“‘ L’Histoire du Soldat ’’ with a “‘ gentle ecstasy,” 
and what may I ask is esctasy but refined emotion? I suggest 
‘Terpander”’ be invited to contribute his impressions of 
Berg’s ‘‘ Wozzeck”; I for one should await them with con- 
siderable interest. 


’ 


R. W. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


by P. WILSON 


EFORE I abandon the topic about which I have written 

so much in these pages in the past few months, it would be 
well, I feel sure, to mention some of the lessons that my 
experiments have taught me. I think I may truthfully say 
that I have actually learned more from the construction of this 
radio-gramophone than from any similar piece of work I have 
undertaken in the past. The lessons have been of two kinds : 
the purely technical ones concerning methods of achieving a 
desired result, and the more general and perhaps more interest- 
ing ones concerning the limitations of the processes of sound 
reproduction about which the Editor and others have been 
writing from a somewhat different standpoint. 

¥irst of all, then, let me clear the technical issues out of the 
way. I mentioned one or two last month, notably in connec- 
tion with the use of a frame aerial. My experiments in this 
direction have led me definitely to the conclusion that by care- 
ful design, good components and sound contacts it is possible 
to cut down background noise to much smaller dimensions 
then I had supposed. The next lesson is equally important. 
It is this: that it is well worth while to reduce the hum level 
to effective inaudibility not only when a programme is being 
received but also during the intervals. It is not merely that it 
js a joy to have complete silence during a bar’s rest in the 
music instead of a sort of obbligato on onenotefrom tubas and 
double-basses ; I am also convinced that mains hum affects the 
quality of the music both in the bass and in the treble even 
when it cannot be heard distinctly as a separate note. To 
reduce the hum to these low levels is not, however, » particu- 
jarly inexpensive proposition. We have here an example of 
the ‘ law of diminishing returns.” 

The third lesson is that my faith in a diode detector with 
the volume level contro] following and not preceding has been 
oer I am aware that the particular circuit arrangement 

have used is open to some theoretical objections, particularly 
in connection with percentage modulation. But these objec- 
tions have not the same application to the second detector of 
a superhet and I have not found any practical evidence of them 
jn this design. Another point in this connection is the advan- 
tage of a tuning indicator. Personally, I would not be without 
one, Indeed, now that I have three tuning dials, I regard the 
tuning indicator as an essential. As it is, my son of 8 can handle 
the set almost as effectively as I can myself. I have calibrated 
jt, of course, so that the approximate readings on each dial for 
any particular station can be read off from a chart. But the 
jad does not rest content with that, but watches the pointer 
of the tuning meter like a professional. His tuning is beyond 
reproach ; his only disability is in the precise handling of the 
frame aerial to obtain minimum interference. 

Iam completely satisfied with the use of an automatic volume 
control. Mind you, it is not all joy. It does not completely 
compensate for a large fade nor is such compensation as it 
does give free from objection. The music does not alter its 
volume level much during an ordinary fade, but the background 
noises become more prominent. As a rule, however, they are 
not nearly so disturbing as the sniffles one often has to put up 
with in the concert hall. And the advantage of not having to 
worry about the setting of the manual volume control while 
tuning in different stations is a great gain. So also are the added 
stability and the reduction of outside static noises which 
A.V.C, gives. 

Finally, I shall never again use kathode biassing in a low- 
frequency amplifier. I find ‘‘ negative mains biassing ” very 
much more satisfactory. To make a 3-stage mains amplifier 
completely stable and to all intents and purposes free from 
hum is not a simple proposition. To do it in such a way that 
an input potentiometer of total value 500,000 ohms or more 


can be used before the first stage is even more difficult. I have 
never succeeded in doing it when using kathode biassing. But 
in this design I can use 1 megohm without untoward effect ; 
and we have had similar success in a re-design of the Vox 
radio-gramophone which my brother has just constructed. 
The performance of this L.F. amplifier has given me grcat 
satisfaction. 


The Limitations of the Gramophone 


This sentence, written all unconsciously, brings me straight 
to the second subject of my argument. For the expression of 
satisfaction implies the existence of some sort of standard by 
which one measures the performance. Now although my 
specialised training and knowledge have been mathematical 
and scientific, I must confess that I have little faith in any 
absolute mathematical standard of sound reproduction. In 
this respect I constantly find myself at variance with many of 
my scientific friends. Those readers who have read Modern 
Gramophones will wonder perhaps whether I have grown to 
mistrust the scientific theories and explanations which I 
developed at some length in that book. The answer is *‘ no.”’ 
I still believe now as I did then that the theory of sound repro- 
duction which the labours of telephone engineers have enabled 
us to construct, is a wonderful synthesis of what had pre- 
viously been a heterogeneous collection of seemingly unrelated 
observations. What I do complain of is that the technical 
world have exalted it into a law of the Medes and Persians. 
This is not in any way an exaggeration. It was only the other 
day that I learned that the engineers of a certain British film 
company were mightily pleased with themselves because their 
measurements showed that the reproduction from their appa- 
ratus had a straight line frequency response from 32 to 10,000 
cycles per second. The real truth was, as anyone with a 
moderately critical ear could have told them (and probably did), 
that the actual reproduction was dry and hard and in some 
respects rather repellent. It would be rash in such circum- 
stances to say that the measurements were wrong or untrust- 
worthy. It may be that the story they told was right enough. 
But they did not tell the whole story. No measurements ard 
no theories ever do. They serve their purpose if they lead to 
ultimate improvement in quality and thence to fuller and 
more comprehensive theories. 

The improvement is not judged, however, by any metrical 
test. The verdict that counts, both philosophically and com- 
mercially, is that of the experienced critical listener. When I 
say, then, that my new amplifier has given me great satisfaction, 
I mean not only that the performance as measured is what I 
had hoped to find, but also that it actually sounds good. 
And I do not rely solely on my own ears for this judgment ; 
I have actually invited and obtained the verdict of many good 
friends, including that most stimulating and outspoken of 
colleagues, W.R.A. 


Acoustic v. Electric 
The necessity for this procedure is aptly illustrated by some 


remarks the Editor made last month. I do not doubt for 
one moment that the impressions he received from “ electric 
gramophones ”’ during his hectic sojourn in London made him 
all the more pleased with his acoustic gramophones when he 
returned home ; I am even convinced that I myself, who am a 
complete convert to electrical reproduction, would have had 
precisely the same feelings. That is a tribute, and a well- 
deserved tribute, to his acoustic gramophones. But it is no 
real disparagement of electric gramophones, for the basis of 
comparison was woefully unequal. One must live with an 
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instrument in peace and quiet before one can really begin to 
appreciate its virtues. And then, unfortunately, one gradually 
becomes deaf to its defects, that is provided they are not too 
distressing. I, of course, have given myself a different bias 
from the Editor’s, for I have soaked myself in electrical repro- 
duction for many years, and have rather neglected the 
acoustic gramophone of late, whereas he has put himself out of 
reach of good electrical reproduction and has specialised on 
good acoustical reproduction. For the person whose peace 
and quietness is away from the centre of things there is no 
doubt that at present acoustical reproduction is definitely more 
satisfying than electrical. I will go further and say that until 
quite recently I found a something in the best acoustical 
reproduction that I always missed in the finest radio-gramo- 
phone I knew. What that something was I find it hard to 
explain. I can only call it an atmosphere and a lack of oppres- 
siveness. Most electrical reproduction even now gives me that 
oppressive feeling, as of trying to breathe naturally with a 
heavy weight on one’s chest. The gramophone, on the contrary, 
always used to appear too light and flimsy to be quite 
satisfying. 

Herein, I feel sure, lies the explanation of several of the 
limitations of gramophone reproduction that have been noted 
in the recent discussion. At any rate my experiences of the 
past few months have confirmed me in the opinion, which I have 
long cherished as an act of faith, that there is much better 
quality in records and in broadcast transmissions than we 
have ever been able to get out of them. I am confident, for 
example, that the oppressiveness I have mentioned is a function 
of the way in which bass response has been obtained in our 
electrical reproducers, and particularly in our loud-speakers. 
I now know, definitely and for certain, that it is possible to 
obtain a deep bass response with the most delicate definition, 
and that in these circumstances the feeling of oppressiveness 
is no longer there. I also know that the modern records can 
be reproduced electrically so as to give a much more realistic 
quality in high notes than I had previously heard. I will not 
pretend that I have heard strings reproduced with the identical 
flavour of the real thing. I fully agree with the Editor that 
string tone is one of the comparative failures of reproduction, 
whether acoustic or electric. I can also confirm his suggestion 
that.the nearer one gets to reproducing string tone properly, 


the less apparent is the point-source effect, or what one reader 
called the indiscriminate conglomeration of orchestral music; 
though -I would add to his suggestion, and I believe he 
would accept the amendment, that the bass oppressive. 
ness I have mentioned is equally if not more potent in 
giving the false impression. 

Two other interesting conclusions emerge from my observa- 
tions in this connection. The first is that the so-called over. 
recording of singers is to a large extent (though not entirely) 
due to faults of reproduction of a similar kind, and the second 
is that as one proceeds to eradicate these faults, the actual 
volume of reproduced sound can be increased without the 
feeling of overloading the room in which one happens to be 
listening. Another significant observation is that with my new 
equipment I can obtain just the same volume of sound, as 
near as one can judge, from records as from radio before the 
amplifier or the loud-speaker or the room begins to overload. 
Hitherto I have always found a considerable disparity. 
Further, I find that surface noise is not a necessary con- 
comitant of a good high note response ; indeed, it is remarka)le 
how little surface noise one need put up with whilst still main- 
taining a clean, clear and convincing treble. But all those 
questions, as well as one or two others raised by Mr. Scholes 
and in the correspondence columns, I shall have to leave ior 
further discussion later. 

Before I close this note, however, I would like to add one 
further comment. That is that I find the modern recordings to 
be immensely superior to those of a year or two ago. The 
experiments that have been going on in the recording studios, 
both in the placing of microphones and in the use of new types, 
are clearly proving successful. I now regard most of my early 
electric recordings as being just as much out of date as most 
of the pre-electrics. Curiously enough, the early electrics which 
best stand the comparison with the moderns seem to be those 
which we found most difficulty in playing at the time: with 
steel needles they had a short life, and with fibres the points 
readily broke down. All of which goes to show that the disc 
record is not by any means obsolete. I am still as sceptical as 
ever about the practicability yet awhile of long-playving records, 
whether on films or on discs. I believe the Editor gave in 
much too readily to Mr. Scholes’s attack. But that is another 
story. 


TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Garrard Developments 

Hitherto the Garrard automatic record-changing unit has 
only been available coupled to an induction type motor, which 
of course is only suitable for use on A.C. mains. But now there 
is a Universal model which can be connected to either D.C. or 
A.C. mains. The retail price of this is £10 17s. 6d., or 
£11 2s. 6d. with volume control. 

Other developments include the production of five radio- 
gramophone units, viz., the Universal, the 2024, the A.C.4, all 
of which are electrically driven, and two spring motor-driven 
models, the 10B and the No. 30. Each unit consists of a motor, 
pick-up, auto-stop and two needle cups mounted on a bronzed 
rectangular unit plate. Any model can be obtained with 
volume contro] for an extra 5s., or if desired the pick-up only 
is available as a separate component, with or without volume 
control, for 37s. 6d. and 32s. 6d. respectively. 


Test Case 

A writ has been issued by The Gramophone Company Ltd. 
against Messrs. Stephen Carwardine & Co. Ltd.,the well-known 
caterers of London and Bristol, for performing in public 
without authorisation at their restaurant in Bristol a ‘“ His 
Master’s Voice” record, of which the copyright is vested in 
The Gramophone Company Ltd. 


This action will serve as a test case for all the gramophone 
record manufacturers to define their rights under the Copy- 
right Act of 1911. 

The case will be heard at the High Court of Justice in London 
in due course. 
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Block Accumulators 

Already there are unmistakable signs of activity in the 
battery-operated instrument market, and at least one firm— 
Block Batteries Ltd.—is tackling the snags that have hitherto 
beset the users of accumulators, e.g., maintenance, high 
initial cost, sizeand weight. During a recent visit to the works 
we saw all the stages of manufacture of the L.T. plateless 
accumulators. These are cylindrical in shape and have 
attractive bakelite cases. It is claimed that they do not 
sulphate when left standing over prolonged periods. A 2-volt, 
80 amp. hour cell costs lls. 6d. 

But the most interesting news we heard was with regard to 
the H.T. accumulators with which the firm hope to be in full 
proiuction before the next Radio Exhibition. We understand 
that a 120-volt block will be much cheaper than the equivalent 
voltage of ordinary H.T. accumulators, that the capacity will 
be 5,000 m.a. hours and that a 120-volt block will be little 
larg 2r or heavier than the normal 120-volt dry battery. 


Apollo Playing Desks 


Those who wish to convert an existing receiver into a radio- 
grarnophone and at the same time to provide a handsome 

lestal for the set may like to know of the Apollo Bureau 
playing desk. As the name implies, it has the appearance of a 
miniature writing bureau and is fitted with either an A.C. or 
D.C. motor, according to individual requirements, a pick-up, 
volume control, and receptacles for new and used needles. The 
cupboard is designed for the vertical storage of records and 


will accommodate more than 100 discs, 10 or 12 in. The A.C. 
model in walnut costs £8 8s. and the D.C. model £11. 


Supertone 

Attracted by an unusually large crowd round one of the 
stands at the recent British Industries Fair, we eventually 
caught a glimpse of a middle-aged gentleman, seated at an 
upright piano and playing the third movement of Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 6 (The Pathetique) to the accompaniment of 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra on a Columbia record 
DB9870. This was revolving on a Collaro motor fixed in a 
special cabinet attached to the underside of the piano keyboard 
and amplified through the low-frequency stages of a complete 
wireless receiver tucked away behind the centre front panel 
of the piano. The left and right panels formed the baffles for 
two moving-coil speakers. And right well he played it too. 

Naturally the conditions for critical listening were absolutely 
unsatisfactory, but so far as we could judge there seemed to be 
little interaction between the mechanical and electrical sides 
of the reproduction, which, to say the least, was quite pleasant. 

Supertone Pianos Ltd., the makers, also had on view a twin 
speaker radio-gramophone which formed the centre portion of 
a mahogany display cabinet. This attracted attention not only 
for its unusual design but also because the price is unusually 
low—33 guineas. 

The radio chassis in both instruments includes a three-stage 
A.C. receiver with two Mazda A.C./Pen valves arranged in 
parallel in the output stage, and a Mazda UU. 120/350 
rectifier in the mains unit. 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Marconiphone Automatic Radio-Gramophone 
De Luxe Model 258 Price 55 guineas 


Specification. 
H.F. Stage :— Marconi V MS.4 Valve (metallised). 
First Detector :—Marconi MS.4 Valve (metallised). 
Oscillator :— Marconi MH.4 Valve (metallised). 
I.F. Stage :—Marconi VM.S.4 Valve (metallised). 
Second Detector and First L.F.:—Marconi MH,4 

(metallised). 

Power Stage :—Marconi PX.4 Valve. 
Mains Rectifier :— Marconi U.12 Valve. 
LF. Coupling :—Transformer. 
Coupling te Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Motor :—Induction Disc. 
Wavelength Range :—200-550 and 900-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Automatic Record Changing Unit. 
Provision for Auxiliary Speakers and Mains Aerial. 

The most remarkable feature about this instrument, and it 
is one which we do not come across very often in commercial 
radio-gramophones, is the achievement of almost exactly the 
same standard of tone quality on the gramophone and radio 
sides. This kind of consistency is not very easy to obtain, as 
we have every reason to know. But anyone who handles 
a receiver with this characteristic soon learns to value it 
highly, especially when, as here, the standard of tone quality 
is itself a high one. 

With the instrument under review there is perhaps a little 
deeper and broader tone on radio than on gramophone, but the 
difference is only slight. In all other respects, the solidity of 
the bass, the cleanness and smoothness of the treble, and the 
general impression of naturalness which the good balance 
between the two induces in the listener, are astonishingly alike 
in both. Were it not for the background of surface noise 
when a record is being played, one might almost challenge even 
a keen critic to decide with certainty whether the input was 


Valve 


radio or record. The surface noise, may, of course, be reduced 
to virtual inaudibility by rotating the tone-control knob in 
an anti-clockwise direction, but this naturally reduces the 
strength of the high notes. For our own part we prefer the 
maximum brilliance setting except in those circumstances 
when the receiver is tuned to its most sensitive condition for 
the reception of weak signals. In that case the tone control is 
particularly useful in reducing even an obtrusive background 
noise. 

As will be anticipated by a glance at the specification, the 
selectivity of the receiver is such that each station is received 
without distressing 
interference. As an 
indication of the 
ease with which 
station separation 
is accomplished, it 
should be men- 
tioned that Stutt- 
gart can bereceived 
herein London with 
but a faint whisper 
to show the prox- 
imity of London 
Regional. Apart 
from the noise on 
‘common waves,” 
which nobody 
wants to receive 
anyhow, this is the 
utmost amount of 
interference one 
may expect on the 
stations, British or foreign, which have a real programme 
value. Here again, as between station and station, the quality 
is notably consistent. 
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The automatic record unit will accommodate and play eight 
10 or 12 inch records (not mixed) in succession ; alternatively 
it will reject any one record before its allotted time, or it will 
repeat any record indefinitely. Moreover, the auto mechanism 
can be thrown out of gear and the instrument can then be used 
in the ordinary way. Any tendency for records to slip is 
minimised by a spring key device in the turntable spindle 
which also has a keyway registering with a key in the main 
spindle. Despite the intricate mechanism of the auto-unit, 
mechanical noise is small. The number of controls is reduced 
to a minimum by ganging components to one common spindle 
wherever possible, and each control and the illuminated tuning 
scales are placed in most convenient positions. Thus the 
manual side is perfectly simple and easy of understanding and 
manipulation. 


The Garrard AC.4 Motor Price 42s. 6d. 

This motor is of the fast running, squirrel cage induction 
type, and is still another excellent example of the progressive- 
ness of the British gramophone motor manufacturer. Despite 
the fact that this AC.4 motor is the least expensive of any 
induction motor we have so far tested, its efficiency character- 
istics compare most favourably with the more expensive models, 





even of the same make. The torque, for instance, is higher 
than that of either the Garrard Senior or 202A models, and, 
equally important, the percentage change in speed for a 5 per 
cent. change in voltage (which means that a relatively large 
fluctuation of the mains voltage will have but a small effect 
on the speed of the motor) is inversely small. The governing too 
is especially uniform. Throughout the four hours’ test run 
there was no perceptible change in the speed of the turntable, 
and when playing those tell-tale records of speed variation— 
heavy piano or organ records or lightly recorded discs with 
sustained string notes—there was no variation in pitch. 


Features. Remarks. 

Torque a 540 gram—centimetres. 
Governing... Very good. 
Mechanical Noise... vi nae Slight. 
Radio Frequency Disturbance... an Nil. 
Audio Frequency Disturbance :— 

Magnetic re ee ‘se Very slight. 

Electrostatic Nil. 
Time to accelerate to 78 r. p. m. from rest 3 seconds, 
Temperature Rise in four hours’ run : 34° F. 
Weight on record required to reduce 3° speed 

by 1 r.p.m 15 ozs. 


Consumption (230- volt input) soe 
Percentage Change in — for 5 Per cent. 
change in voltage... . 0°25 
Voltage Range aN : 100-130; 200-250 A.C. 
Mechanically, the motor is devoid of the “ frills ’’ of the more 
expensive Garrard models, but nevertheless it seems to be well 
constructed. It is mounted onaunit plate fitted with anelectro- 
mechanical stop, but for those who prefer them, two other 
models are available, one without unit plate but with the 
automatic switch, and the other without unit plate and with a 
simple toggle switch. The prices of these are 40s. and 37s. 6d. 
respectively. 
We have every confidence in the AC.4 ; it is excellent value. 


14 watts (approx.). 


The Sonochorde Senior P.M. and A.C. Speakers 
Prices 65s. and 77s. 6d. respectively 


Both these speakers have a number of constructional 
features that are common to the Sonochorde models previously 
reviewed in the December 1932 and the February 1933 issues, 
For example, the diaphragms are made of the same kind of 
fibrous material, the same type of edge loading is used, the 
same familiar concentric flexible disc method of centring the 
speech coil is employed, the speech coil impedance (7 ohms) is 
the same and the same type of double ratio transformer is 
mounted on the cone cradle. On the other hand both speakers 
under review have 11-inch cones and the Senior P.M. model has 
a much larger magnet than that fitted to the Standard P.M, 
speaker. 

The A.C. instrument has, of course, a D.C. field coil energised 
by rectified A.C. fed from a metal rectifier and smoothed by 
a condenser, both of which are fitted to the base of the chas:.is, 

There is not such a marked difference between the tc nal 
qualities of the Senior P.M. model and those of the Standard 
P.M. as one might expect. There is perhaps a little stronger 
bass response, but otherwise the characteristics—the satis- 
factory high note response, the clean articulation of speech ind 
the smoothness of tone generally—are almost alike. In short, 
all the Sonochorde P.M. speakers give an eminently satisfact ry 
performance, though in some of them we should like to {ind 
more depth and breadth. 

This criticism is not applicable, to anything like the seme 
extent, to the A.C. speaker. It does not go so low in the bass 
as our own standard energised speaker, nor is it quite so 
efficient, though the efficiency is naturally much higher tian 
that of the Senior P.M. speaker. But in all other respect: it 
compares very favourably with our speaker. The strings «nd 
wood-wind are reproduced without any tendency to be raucous, 
even at large volume levels, and the sibilants in speech are 
cleanly reproduced without over-emphasis. 

As may be expected, we prefer this A.C. speaker to any other 
Sonochorde we have yet tested. When one measures the 
performance against price it is extraordinarily good value. 


The Columbia Superhet Seven Receiver 
Model 356 Price 24 gutneas 
Specification. 


H.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4 Valve (metallised). 

First Detector :—Marconi MS4 Valve (metallised). 

Oscillator :—Marconi MH4 Valve (metallised), 

I.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4 Valve (metallised). 

Second Detector and First L.F. :—Marconi MH4 Valve 

Power Stage :—Marconi PX4 Valve. (metallised) 

Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 

Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet Moving-Coil. 

Wavelength Range :—-200-500 and 800-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 

Provision for External Speakers, Mains Aerial and Pick-up. 

So far as we can ascertain by superficial inspection the chassis 

and valve combination of this receiver are the same as that of 
the Auto Radiograph Superhet Seven (Model 631) reviewed 
in the December 1932 issue. Apart from cabinets, the only 
difference between the two specifications appears to be that a 
smaller electro-magnet speaker is used in the 356. We do not 
find, however, that the reproduction given by this receiver is 
quite so clean as that from the radiograph. Whether the 
variation is due to the smaller speaker or a less happy combina- 
tion of speaker and cabinet characteristics, we cannot say. But 
we are quite clear as to the fact. It is not that there is anything 
vicious about the tone of the 356, it is rather that detail in the 
lower middle and bass registers seems to be obscured. With 
the volume control near its maximum setting one occasionally 
hears an outsize in ’celli or a too ponderous double bass. And 
quite naturally this reverberation has adverse effects higher up 
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the scale, especially in orchestral and vigorous piano numbers. 
Lower volume levels minimise these tendencies and the 
quality is much improved. 

So far as the selectivity and sensitivity is concerned the 
receiver puts up a performance very similar to that of the 631. 
One need have no 
qualms about 
mutual interfer- 
ence or about 
being able to hear 
a number of 
alternative pro- 
grammes even 
uncer poor con- 
ditions of recep- 
tion. The mains 
aerial is efficient 
encugh to enable 
at least a score 
of stations to be 
received at quite 
good = strength. 
With an external 
aerial this num- 
ber is consider- 
ably augmented. 

The illustration 
gives some idea of the cabinet design and the lay-out 
of the controls. The top centre knob is the tuner, the one 
immediately underneath it is the tone control, the knob to 
the right is the combined wavechange and mains switch, and 
the remaining knob is the volume control which is operative on 
radio and also for gramophone work when a pick-up is connected 
to the set. As on the 631 Auto-Radiograph, we preferred the 
tone control set to give maximum brilliance even though it 
entailed sufference of one or two obtrusive heterodyne whistles ; 
these, at least, are a rough indication of the audio range of the 
combined set and speaker. 


The Belling-Lee Clip-on Unit Pick-up. Price,3§s. 
There must be many people who would like to be able to fit 

a pick-up unit to their portable gramophone so that they could 

use an ordinary radio receiver 

for electrical reproduction of ! 

records. Unfortunately, most 








Frequency | Output and 


of the pick-up units on the Voltage 
market are not easily attached pci marenp ennweerig ih tingeeeesenntten 
to such a small case as that 4450 ‘1 
of a portable gramophone. 3900 2 
In the past, therefore, the only _— 2 
method available has been to poe te 
use a pick-up which can be 2075 ‘82 
attached to the gramophone 1788 65 
tone-arm. 1579 6 
The new Belling-Lee “ Clip- 1362 6 
on’? unit provides an alter- 1035 6 
native method, and one which, 993 65 
so far as we can judge on such 893 65 
short acquaintance, is likely = 
to prove superior. It consists 445 10 
of a Belling-Lee Unit pick-up 340 9 
and a 50,000 ohms poten- 261 1-2 
tiometer volume control 205 31>} 
mounted on a small leather- 150 9 
covered box. This box is 104 1-1 
designed so that it can be a r ‘= 
oe" “Oe 


firmly clipped on to the side 
of any standard portable. 
The illustration shows what 
is perhaps the most convenient position of mounting, though 
as the length of the pick-up arm and the offset of the head are 
adjustable precision in the position of clipping on is not 








necessary ; good tracking conditions can be secured quite 
easily in almost any reasonable position. 

Our measurements of the output of the pick-up were taken, 
as usual, with H.M.V. constant frequency records and Pyramid 
**Loud”’ tone needles with the potentiometer set to give 
maximum volume. The readings obtained from the valve 
voltmeter were of course corrected to allow for the record 
calibrations, and these corrected readings are given in the table. 

It will be noticed that 
there are one or two peaks 
in the output, the principal 
ones occurring at 2,500, 440, 
260, and 70 cycles. None 
of them, however, is very 
pronounced and we doubt 
whether the latter are even 
audible. That at 2,600 
eycles gives the impression 
of brilliance without an ex- 
cessive amount of surface 
noise. When Burmese 
Colour Needles were used 
the surface noise almost dis- 
appeared and the quality 
of reproduction from our 
standard amplifier was even 
better. 

Mechanically, the unit seems to be well designed and nicely 
made. In order to facilitate needle-changing the pick-up head 
and arm can be rotated through 180° so that the needle socket 
comes on top. The volume control is wire-wound and has a 
beautifully smooth and noiseless action. 





The Dynatron Ambassador Receiver 
Specification. 

HF. Stage :—Mullard S4 VA Valve. 
Power Grid Detector :— Mazda AC/HL Valve. 
Output Stage :—Mazda AC!Pen., Valve. 
Mains Rectifier :—Mazda UU12C/350 Valve. 
Intervalve Coupling :—Transformer. 
Speaker :—Electro-Magnet Moving-Coil. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-90 cycles. 
Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary Speaker. 

From all points of view—sensitivity, selectivity, audio range, 
or purely as a musical instrument—this Ambassador is truly a 
polished diplomat. The tone is bright, forward, and possesses 
but little of the keenness or hardness usually attributed to 
pentode output stages, and yet the higher frequencies are not 
curtailed in order to avoid keenness. The middle and bass 
registers, on the other hand, are smooth and clean in detail ; 
resonance in the 100-cycle region is negligible. Neither is there 
any coloration due to mains hum; this is very low. The 
result is that almost every type of programme—orchestral, 
vocal or solo instrumental items—is reproduced with much 
of the original life and clarity. One finds the excellent high 
note response a distinct advantage when listening to some of 
the weaker foreign transmitters which necessitate the use of a 
fair amount of reaction to bring them up to satisfactory volume 
levels. For all ordinary purposes the tuning is sharp 
enough and the sensitivity high enough to enable the 
principal broadcasting stations of Europe to be received free 
from each other and at satisfactory listening volume. Under 
more normal conditions than those that exist in Soho Square 
the receiver should bring at least 30 stations exclusive of the 
B.B.C. transmitters. 

There are only four controls to manipulate, namely, the 
tuner, reaction, wave-change switch and the combined 
volume control and mains switch, and these are situated in 
convenient positions on the front of the cabinet. Like the 
internal arrangements of the Ether King radio-gramophone 
reviewed last month, the lay-out of the Ambassador is neat 
and accessible and the workmanship is beyond reproach. 


Price 18 gns. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


{Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 
OUBTS have been expressed in some quarters as to whether 
the policy of C.C. has been wholly in the interests of col- 
lectors. On the face of it, this may seem to suggest a paradox, 
but it appears that there are some who feel that I have 
been too explicit in revealing the “secrets ’’ of the craft, and 
have, as a consequence, stopped the flow of old and rare 
records from non-collectors to the second-hand dealers, or, at 
any rate, materially advanced the value of such records. It is 
also pointed out that our knowledge is being exploited, by 
re-pressings abroad, of records which, but for these disclosures, 
would have remained unknown except to a bare half-dozen. 
Well, I am going to maintain that this is not the whole 
truth, or even part of it. The only “‘ secret ’’ information which 
has found its way into these notes was in connection with the 
unpublished Melba records, and in this 
instance I first asked for and obtained the 


——— 


CORNER 


treasures can spoil the market in old masters. The two forms 
of collecting are different, and need not interfere with each 
other. While on the subject of the ethics of C.C., I will take 
the opportunity of emphasizing that, although I often find 
myself in the position of a sort of benevolent agent, I am in no 
sense a dealer : and that, I hope, is that. 


T was not my good fortune to hear Pol Plangon ; nevertheless 

his name and reputation were so potent in my operatic 
infancy that when I first plucked up courage to ask Messrs, 
Alfred Hays in Cornhill (good friends they were to me !) to let 
me hear one of the just published ‘‘ celebrity ’’ series, it was 
Plangon that I selected. This was in 1902*, and boys of my age 
did not buy records at ten shillings each even in those easy 
times, but it is true to. say that the kindly welcome I was given 
in that basement showroom opposite the Royal Exchang: at 
that period certainly supplied the inceni ive 
which first sent me to Covent Garden. 





consent of my informant. 

Apart from this, let me point out that I 
have written nothing that was private or 
exclusive knowledge ; anybody with con- 
temporary experience could have written the 
same, especially if he were lucky enough, as 
I have been, to pick up a few really old 
catalogues. C.C. has not given away 
secrets. because there were none to give 
away ; the worst that can be said is that it 
has created interest where none had existed 
before. 

Not only was I free from any prickings 
of conscience, but I was even under the 
impression that greater publicity would 
benefit advanced collectors no less than 
beginners. Where the big collectors were 
concerned, the supply had, to all intents and 
purposes, dried up before my sinister 
activities began, and there are no grounds for 
thinking that C.C. has made matters worse. 
On the contrary, I claim that not only has it 
created a large number of new collectors, but that it has been 
the means of bringing out a very large number of rare and 
interesting records, which otherwise would never have seen the 
light, being nothing but “junk” to their owners, who were 
frankly delighted to find anyone who would relieve them of an 
inconvenient form of rubbish and pay quite good prices for it 
into the bargain. My part in this has been, without thought 
of reward, to redistribute these among the new collectors who 
are constantly enrolling themselves, but without forgetting the 
older collectors themselves, who, I would point out, have 
materially benefited by these transactions, by the addition of 
records to their collections which they otherwise would cer- 
tainly not have procured for themselves. This does not look 
like the paralysis that was foreboded. Surelyit is bettertohave 
a free circulation at a price which makes it worth while for 
non-collector owners to bring out their hoards, rather than the 
previous state of stagnation ! 

On the question of “ exploitation,” it may be conceded, both 
on general grounds and from actual observation, that C.C. and 
the so-called ‘‘ Who’s Who ”’ have given useful information to 
those who wished to unearth rare and historical records for 
re-pressing. But_even allowing that a very limited number of 
such re-pressings has been made and sold, what does it amount 
to? All may be said to have found permanent homes, and 
further re-issues of them are considered unlikely. Their 
existence can no more affect the value and interest of the 
originals than postcard reproductions of the National Gallery’s 








POL PLANCON 


However, this is merely tedious ; but the 
fact is that there is very little I can say 
about Plancon except the reiteration of 
superlatives. The chief impression whicl: a 
study of his records offers is the superb 
ease of his delivery, his flexibility, periect 
breath control, range of colour and expres- 
sion, and a perfectly gorgeous voice. His 
Faust records show him as a true singer 
rather than as a mere character-actor, and 
the use of an occasional “edge” on his 
voice was all that was needed to suggest the 
réle. Some of his London series of 1902 were 
replaced in 1905 by Victor re-recordings, 
which, like many of the male celebrity issues 
of that year, had a certain timbre which was 
characteristic—‘ tightness” is the nearest 
I can get to it. The beauty of the whole 
of the London series was their surprising 
naturalness—a quality which could not at 
the time be fully appreciated, especially as 
the machines of that period were absolutely 
merciless to any technical shortcomings in recording—and 
in respect of this quality, Plancon’s records show up particu- 
larly well, though the subsequent Victors were certainly freer 
from blemishes. 

The record of Vulcan’s Song is far and away the outstanding 
rendering that has come to us, though unfortunately, and quite 
unnecessarily, the second verse is abbreviated. The number of 
his réles must have been immense for a basso, and he may be 
accounted unfortunate in that circumstances compelled him to 
share some of his favourites with the great Edouard de Reszke; 
while in Les Huguenots, Roméo et Juliette, and Aida these two 
artists actually appeared in the same cast. Plancon even 
invited comparison with the leading baritones of the day by 
adding ‘‘ Escamillo ”’ to his repertoire, and the London record 
of the Toreador Song is of special interest, as it was not replaced 
in the English list on its withdrawal in or before 1905. The 
rendering is admirable, the fine colour of the lower notes being 
most impressive. It is noteworthy that Plancon’s stalwart 
and evergreen successor Marcel Journet has also appeared as 
‘** Escamillo ” at Covent Garden in quite recent years. 

The exact dates of many of the Victor records which were 
added to the English list are difficult to establish in the absence 





*As doubts have been cast upon my veracity, I will state that this 
date is accurate, and that the first red labels were issued in 1902. I 
have in my possession a catalogue of 1903, and my memory is perfectly 
clear as to a previous one. I have other data also, and the actual proof 
lies hidden, ‘though not too deeply, in the library at Hayes, 
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of contemporary Victor catalogues, but possessors of the ‘‘ Who’s 
Who” may care to note that Plancon’s 3—32179 Serenade, Damna- 
tion de Faust, may safely be dated 1904, and that in the 12in. list. 
The Air du Tambour Major and Le Lac also belong to that year; 
also, 2-2717, 2-32900/10/11/18 should be dated 1903. 


Y various references to Victor records may be perplexing 

to some, so it may be as well to explain that such Victors 
as | refer to were made by the Victor Company, who were 
associated in some way with The Gramophone and Typewriter 
Company, and were added to the latter Company’s catalogues 
under English labels, which, until 1907, clearly indicated their 
origin, either by a plain statement, or by the letters V.M. pre- 
ceding the catalogue number, or both. Subsequently to 1908— 
[ think that is the correct date—the only indication of an 
American recording was the letter ‘‘ A’ preceding the matrix 
nun:ber. I think we may assume generally that no great time, 
if any, elapsed between the American and English issues of 
American records brought to this country. But I will again 
poi:'t out that any dates I have given of Victor recordings have 
bee: those of their issues in England. Many of the 1904 and 
1905 Victor celebrity records obligingly had their dates etched 
in the material under the labels, and showing through. It 
seeins odd that so obviously interesting information was not 
generally given. 

This etching, which includes other obscure signs besides the 
dat», is one of the marks by which we can identify an “‘original’”’ 
specimen; and, as a further word of explanation, by 
“ original’? we mean, in the form in which a record was 
originally issued. The types of numerals, form of label, etc., 
were altered fairly frequently—-and records already issued were 
mace to conform—so that we have a useful and ready-made 
method of classification. It naturally follows that a form of label, 
etc., which may be “‘original”’ for one record, might be a second 
or third form in another. Some of the earliest records were 
pressed in Russia as well as in Hanover, and it seems that 
those prior to 1905 bore the small type of numeral, which in 
Hanover did not come into use till after 1904. 

None of the well-known means of identification holds good 
in the case of Victor records bearing American labels. 


S tastes must be expected to differ, I am not unduly 
depressed when I find myself gently taken to task for both 
over-praising and under-praising my portrait gallery subjects. 
If I have considered that the 1904 record of Ancona’s 
Prologue represents the last word in interpretation, it may be 
because, when listening to it, I see and hear Ancona himself 
standing before the curtain. It has been represented to me 
that the singing on this record is unsatisfactory ; but this was 
an opinion unbiassed by personal experience of the singer, and 
one which I received with an open mind. That there is a 
nobility and solemn dignity about the rendering can hardly 
be gainsaid, but, as I have previously remarked, it may not be 
as exciting as some others. I have Sammarco’s record, which 
is even earlier than Ancona’s, and it is certainly more dramatic. 
I heard Sammarco sing in Pagliacci in 1905, when his Prologue 
was hailed as a ‘“‘new’”’ rendering—new, that is, to the 
“traditional ’”? rendering which was founded by Ancona, and 
carried on, I think, by Scotti. 


LTHOUGH I hope I have confined my remarks on the 

bygone artists to whatever experience can be gained from 
their contemporary records, it is difficult to dissociate from 
one’s mind the strong impressions made by fairly frequent 
hearings of the singers themselves ; and, as I suggested last 
month, a great strain is put upon the old records, as well as 
upon the listener, when the latter is asked to form an adequate 
opinion of the singer without personal experience ; but in spite 
of this, young converts to the ‘‘ old school” are being made 
with what may seem surprising ease, by the only means avail- 
able. For this reason I must be allowed to feel some slight 
sense of responsibility to those who look to C.C. for some of 
their information on the subject; and if I have said that 


Battistini was less brilliant in some musical forms than in others, 
I ought not to be chidden for crabbing a great singer, but 
rather encouraged for trying to keep the perspective clear. 
From these remarks it may rightly be inferred that I have 
upset somebody, and a valued and well-informed reader into 
the bargain. This correspondent sees a contradiction in my 
remark that an artist whom I described as a supreme exponent 
of the Italian school of bel-canto can also be said to have had 
limitations. In case anybody else has found this a difficulty, 
I think it is enough to say that the bel-canto school is itself 
decidedly limited in its scope ; and I don’t think that I need 
wound any susceptibilities if I say that the highest terms of 
admiration should properly be reserved for Battistini’s per- 
formance in this highly specialised branch of singing. An 
almost complete set of Battistini’s 1907 records, in their 
original form, is a valued part of my collection ; and it is 
noticeable that some of his most finished singing occurs in 
some of the least valuable music. I remember that a letter was 
printed in THE GRAMOPHONE some months ago from a corre- 
spondent who, wishing to share in the universal admiration 
for Battistini’s art, expressed himself as disappointed with the 
records he purchased. When he mentioned the titles, I was 
not surprised. A more interesting matter, to my mind, is 
whether or not Battistini was a supreme Mozart singer, a 
point on which I am hotly challenged. The conclusion which 
I arrived at was based upon the available records, and so far 
Iam unrepentant ; but to put the matter on a proper footing, 
I ventured to refer the point to Mr. Klein, who kindly permits 
me to quote him as saying that he never thought of Battistini 
as a Mozart singer, and that he was not trained in that school. 
He continues: ‘“‘ His ‘ Figaro’ in Le Nozze was not to be 
compared with his Barbiere. I wish you could have heard 
Fauré sing La ci darem, or even Maurel ai his best.” 

There it is in black and white. There is no disputing that 
Battistini’s presence and personality were particularly well 
fitted to ‘‘Don Giovanni,” and that his prestige in the rdéle 
stood high in consequence ; but the gramophone takes no 
account of such things. As a last word, I am told by a corre- 
spondent that Battistini decorated the second verse of the 
Don Giovanni Serenata with a high F sharp——a dubious touch 
which Titta Ruffo also achieved. 


WO of the almost legendary Battistini Warsaw series of 

1903 have reached me, in unplayed condition, from the city 
of their origin, and show clearly that in vocal tone they com- 
pared very favourably with anything that came after; the 
piano accompaniments, however, supply the proper ‘‘ period ” 
atmosphere. 

Other discoveries by various collectors have been some fine 
originals by Caruso of 1902 and 1903, including the Mattinata ; 
and one of Di quella pira,made in 1906, which, as those sturdy 
“ antiquarians ’” H. J. D. (Leicester) and W. H. (Homerton) 
remind me, is far superior in tone to the present-day pressings. 

The latter correspondent has reported a record of La Paloma 
by Zélie de Lussan, which he tells me is the most delightful 
version he has ever heard; I am jealous for Francisco, but 
W. H. knows what he is talking about. An early flush black 
label Kreisler is another of his finds. 

J. L. C. F. (Haywards Heath) reports a Pathé Albani, and 
other nice things have been Giorgini’s A te, O cara, Puritani, 
and original Fonotipias by Zenatello and-Anselmi. 

J. B. B. (Maida Vale), after deploring the scarcity of rare 
specimens, has had one of those strokes of luck which always 
comes sooner or later to those who are keen; originals of 
Plancon’s Air du Tambour Major, Journet’s Don Carlos, 
Battistini’s A tanto amor, and Fonotipias of Bonci’s Flower Song 
and the very interesting Sammarco-de Bohuss La ci darem 
made a truly princely find. 


HERE are still some foreign and Empire correspondents, to 

whom I have sent records and literature, who are long over- 
due with their payments. If this should meet the eye of any 
such, I am sure it will be sufficient. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. } 


LIMITATIONS OF THE GRAMOPHONE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—Your recent remarks on the “ Limitations of the 
Gramophone ” have prompted me to set down on paper a pet 
theory of mine, which I have occasionally seen hinted at, but 
never boldly stated, in Tok GRAMOPHONE. It is a little difficult 
to put it concisely into words, but broadly it is this: that if 
the mechanical reproduction of music is to rank as art and not 
merely artifice, then these limitations must be accepted, and 
even recognised as an essential condition of the art, and not 
as handicaps to it. All art is bounded by limits. Only 
omnipotence can create a landscape: the artist reproduces it 
within the limits of his medium. And having used the word 
“landscape,” perhaps an analogy with the art of painting will 
help to make my meaning clear. (I use the word “ painting ” 
to mean generally the artistic reproduction of sights as 
opposed to sounds.) 

In each of the arts of painting and music there is a higher 
and a lower branch; the higher being, in the one, the actual 
application of colours to canvas, and in the other, the two- 
fold process of composition and performance. (This duality 
of the latter is one of the reasons why music is a greater art 
than painting. Only Titian could paint the great altar-piece 
in the Church of the Frari in’ Venice—but Beethoven could 
compose a sonata, and a hundred others can reproduce it in 
all its beauty. A painting begins to decay from the moment it 
leaves the painter’s easel, but a musical composition is at once 
living and immortal.) The lower branches (lower, but not less 
capable of nobility) of the arts are, of course, photography and 
mechanical reproduction of music. (Why not ‘‘ Gramophony ” ? 
We need such a word.) 

Let me trace the analogy as exactly as I can. The music in 
the mind of the composer is the Voice of God: the spiritual 
counterpart of His creation of a fair landscape or a lovely face. 
The photographic artist converts God’s handiwork into a 
deposit of Silver in a film of gelatine; the gramophonic artist, 
into an irregular groove in acomposition disc. (The analogy here 
is not complete, since the photographic artist works alone, while 
the ‘‘ gramophonic artist” is normally at least three separate 
persons, the composer, the performer and the recording 
engineer, but it holds good for the purpose of my argument.) 
From the first, by further mechanical processes, we obtain a 
picture ; from the second, a piece of music. 

Now here is the point which I wish to make. A photograph 
of two cows in a field may be a work of art ; you can frame it 
and hang it on the wall and derive infinite pleasure from it. 
But it is a photograph ; it is not two cows in a field. You can’t 
hang two cows in a field on the wall, nor would the effect be 
particularly pleasing if you could ; yet when I turn from the 
contemplation of cows to derive pleasure from Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony—when the “ glutton eye so full hath fed ”’— 
the gramophone technician insists that I shall pack a hundred- 
odd players and singers, all as nearly as possible life-size, into 
my small room twenty feet square. It can’t be done! 

The whole trend of design in recent years has been towards 
greater fidelity of reproduction, and that purely from an 
academic standpoint, taking no account of the circumstances 
under which the reproduction will be achieved. It is my 
contention that this process has gone far enough, for the time 


being at any rate ; and in the majority of electrical reproducers 
it has gone a lot too far. We do not want a recording of a full 
orchestra to reproduce exactly the sound of a full orchestra, 
any more than we want our wall ornament to consist of actual 
beef and leather, grass and soil: we do not even want 4 piano to 
sound exactly like a piano, since few of us are fortunate enough 
to possess a music room which will do justice to Mark Hambo 
getting the better of a concert grand. A gramophone recording 
should be a work of art in itself ; not an exact fascimile of the 
original, but a miniature, suited to the fact that the majority 
of us live in houses and not in the Albert Hall. A modem 
gramophone record is magnificently true to life when played 
in a concert hall at the full strength of an electric reproducer, 
but that is poor compensation for its lack of truth when 
played in more normal circumstances. Let no one run away 
with the idea that I am merely deploring the excessive noise 
produced by present-day records; that is a symptom, not the 
disease. At the root of the matter lies the fact that the 
recording engineer regards himself as a mechanic—or ss a 
scientist, if he will—and not as an artist. There is a world of 
difference between the tone of a concert grand when belaboured 
in a large hall and that of my baby Bliithner, with the lid closed, 
as I play it in my own drawing-room—yet which of these tones 
do they give us on our records, which are also played in draw ng- 
rooms? Is the fact that Tamagno could rattle the chandelier 
at Covent Garden any reason why he should be made to atte apt 
to reproduce the feat in my home? But these are small 
points, compared with the problem of the orchestra. It is a 
simple and quite obvious fact that a full orchestra cannot be 
reproduced in a small room, but that fact has yet to be 
recognised. When the great painter paints a landscape, he 
does not attempt to portray every blade of grass, and every 
grain of sand ; it is the power of suggesting these things without 
actually representing them which is the secret of his art. The 
artist is the man who knows how to falsify things so that they 
shall seem right. And the recording engineer is not an artist. 
He confuses the matter with the effect ; he values a picture, 
not for what it looks like, but for its size, and the variety of its 
pigments. A modern orchestral recording, to all intents and 
purposes, 7s an actual orchestra—and it sounds—well, it sounds 
like a modern orchestral recording. I want something, no 
matter how produced, which shall sound like an orchestra. 
Yours faithfully, 
Malta. N. Youne. 


DIRECT COMPARISON. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—In Mr. Walter Welch’s essay, which was quoted 
by Mr. Mackenzie in his January editorial, the writer states 
that ‘“‘ only the Edison Diamond dise acoustic records have 
ever withstood the daring test of direct comparison with the 
living artist.” 

This is not the case. In 1906 or 1907, the Gramophone Co. 
took the Albert Hall, and opened it free to the public, in order 
to demonstrate the Auxetophone (a large-scale reproducer 
in which compressed air was the agitating agent ; it filled the 
Albert Hall, but was of little use at short range). At this 
concert Miss Amy Castles, Mr. John Harrison, and Mr. W. H. 
Squire appeared as soloists, and their renderings were repeated 
by the Auxetophone immediately afterwards. The effect was 
mazvellous—there was no perceptible difference. I remember 
that Miss Castles and Mr. Squire gave To the Angels, and Mr. 
Harrison ’Tis the Day and Richardson’s Mary. These, and 
other records, were accompanied by an actual piano. About 
two years later, the experiment was repeated, with Messrs. 
John Coutes and Robert Radford and Miss Susan Strong as 
soloists. On one of these occasions De Gogorza’s record of 
God, my Father was given, accompanied by the great organ ; 
the effect of which, even in these days, would be considered 
miraculous. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. B. C. 
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DELIUS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I must apologise for a careless slip in my article 
on Delius published in your March issue. The records of the 
Cello Sonata played by Beatrice Harrison and Harold Craxton 
are H.M.V. D1103-4, not C1749-50 as stated, and I trust this 
mistake, which was mine and not the printer’s, has not misled 
or caused irritation to any reader. 

May I take this opportunity of thanking, on behalf of 
the Delius Society’s Committee, the very large number of 
GRAMOPHONE readers who have accorded us their enthusiastic 
support. Leaflets and enrolment forms will shortly be circulated 
to al! who have applied to our hon. secretary at 40, Langham 
Strect, W.1, and it may not be out of place to add that, owing 
to the unique difficulties attendant upon making adequate 
reco:ds of Delius’s music, expenses are likely to be heavy, and 
any 2ssistance that members may be able to give in the way 
of securing further supporters will be most sincerely appreciated. 

Yours faithfully, 


Wrexham. NorMAN CAMERON 


NICOLA FUSATI. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—May I voice a query on a point of interest, 
though a little late in the day? A long time ago, I bought an 
Edison Bell ‘‘ Velvet Face ’’ record of ‘“‘ Amor ti vieta’”’ from 
Fedora, and ‘‘ Addio, sante memorie”’ from Ote!/o, sung 
by Nicola Fusati. I do not know why I bought it, as it has 
always seemed to me a very moderate effort at rendering these 
arias. I was therefore surprised to see that Fusati was to sing 
Pollio opposite Ponselle’s Norma in the Covent Garden revival 
of Norma a year or so ago, but not so surprised to see him 
unfavourably criticized almost everywhere. Mr. Herman 
Klein wrote in “The Gramophone and the Singer”: ‘‘ The 
opera suffered, as usual, from the inadequacy of the tenor, 
since no decent tenor will consent to take the part of the 
(ob)noxious Pollio.”’ 

In the new H.M.V. album of Otello, Fusati takes the name 
part, and Mr. Herman Klein in his review of the work (December 
GRAMOPHONE) gives him a most glowing notice, describing 
him as a near approach to Tamagno. Now does this mean that 
Fusati’s voice has come on enormously between 1930 and 1932, 
though not at all between 1923 (?) and 1930? Or is it possible 
by the electrical process thus to improve a voice apart from 
amplifying it? (I am inclined to think this is the solution.) 
Or are there two Fusatis? 

Yours faithfully, 

Kilkeel. 


[Mr. Klein replies: This correspondent exaggerates. I 
know nothing about the Fusati of 1923 (the year is very properly 
queried) ; nor were the voice and singing of the Fusati who 
sang Pollio in 1930 so utterly bad as to preclude all possibility 
of a big improvement between that and the recording of the 
part of Otello for the H.M.V. album. I suppose it is given to 
all singers to improve, if they possess the means and the ability, 
and I do not for a moment imagine that this is a case of Cox 
and Box—in other words, that there are two Fusatis, one an 
ugly duckling and the other a swan. “S.C.” is to be condoled 
with on having purchased a record which disappointed him 
(there are others who do the same) ; but he is wrong to let it 
colour his belief in the capacity of the same artist to do better. 
Amplifying may have had something to do with that ; I don’t 
say it hadn’t. But, instead of relying entirely upon my opinion, 
would not the best plan be for “S.C.” to buy the Otello album, 
or somehow get to listen to it, and judge for himself? For my 
own part I make it a rule to estimate the work of singers on their 
present, not their past efforts.] 


PADEREWSKI. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—In your January issue, I note the opinion of 
‘** Picador ” that to devote a society to major works played by 
Paderewski—in support of which two others and the under- 
signed have written—would be to extend unduly the society 
idea. I think this might open a profitable discussion—in a 
recorded performance, which is more important, the music or 
the interpreter? Any serious musician, no doubt, would say 
‘*the music’s the thing ’’ ; but I am reminded of a contributor 
to the American Mercury, two or three years back, who pointed 
out that the music was already recorded when the composer 
wrote it down. Thereafter, it remains for the interpreter to 
shed what light he can on it, and the insight of an interpreter, 
built up from a lifetime of study and the traditions he may 
have inherited, is an evanescent thing that dies with him— 
that is, unless the modern art of recording has preserved it 
for us. 

‘“‘ Picador’? agrees that certain interpretations are in them- 
selves important enough to warrant special recordings. His 
suggestions for special recordings by Casals, Kreisler, Busch, 
Szigeti, or Hess, merit the sympathy and support of any 
musician. And why not also Gabrilowitsch in the Brahms 
B Flat Concerto, Bauer in the D Minor, or Schnabel in both? 
But all these artists either have fair representations in the 
catalogues already, or can be expected to maintain the prime 
of their art for many years to come yet. Should not first 
attention be paid to some of the older performers, still great 
artists of to-day, whose age not only enables them to offer us 
a maturity and a unique insight into a period that produced 
some of the greatest works, but reminds us also that the years 
in which their art will remain at its greatest are necessarily 
numbered? De Pachmann and his inimitable Chopin F Minor 
Concerto escaped the gramophone. Busoni died, and D’Albert 
and Ysaye had passed their prime, before the phonograph 
was capable of giving us a just heritage of their art. But some 
of the giants of their generation still remain, and it is for these 
that I feel first concern. 

The phonograph may not have treated Paderewski shabbily. 
There are some discs of surpassing beauty to keep. But I feel, 
and many other collectors feel, that the phonograph has risked 
a great deal in letting Paderewski pass his three score years and 
ten without recording even one of his larger interpretations. 
Fortunately, his art retains its broadest sweep, perhaps to an 
even greater extent than before. To record this while there is 
yet time is of sufficient importance to justify a concerted action 
—such as a society would be. 

Nor is Paderewski the only great artist to be neglected. 
Josef Hoffmann, one of the profoundest musicians playing the 
piano, probably the greatest master of the pianoforte as an 
instrument, has not made a record in seven years. In January, 
a new version of Liszt’s E Flat Concerto by Gieseking was 
issued—no doubt a wonderful performance coming from one of 
his calibre—but it is the third now by a younger player, and 
meanwhile there are living three of Liszt’s greatest pupils, 
Rosenthal, von Sauer, and Siloti, superlative pianists still, each 
one a great performer of his master’s works, and they have all 
been passed by in favour of younger men who had no actual 
contact with the period, or the man, who gave birth to this 
concerto and other greater works. 

I hope this letter conveys no dissatisfaction with what has 
already been recorded. The recording of what is most living 
to-day is, after all, the most important thing the phonograph 
can accomplish. But I trust that Mr. Mackenzie (who played 
such a splendid part in the Schumann recordings of Fanny 
Davies) and other gramophiles will support also special 
recordings of some of these older artists—great contemporaries, 
but also “links with the past’’—while the opportunity 
remains. 

Yours faithfully, 


San Diego. Harry L. ANDERSON. 
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A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY 
(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—To-day (February 20th) is the eighth anniversary 
of the discovery of the principle of the flexible tube which 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie euphoniously called the ‘“ Lifebelt.”’ 
Like the invention of the phonograph itself, my discovery was 
more or less accidental. I was constantly experimenting to 
improve my AVolian Vocalion, and tried the effect of a section 
of stout rubber tubing between sound-box and tone-arm, 
with amazing results. I at once communicated with the arch- 
priest of the gramophone world, who was as much impressed 
by the new principle as I was. The crude idea was entrusted 
to your expert adviser, Mr. P. Wilson, who worked on it all 
through the summer of 1925 and eventually the ‘“ Lifebelt,” 
as supplied to your readers, was issued in November of that 
year. No new idea escapes the criticism of expert opinion, 
but the “ Lifebelt’”’ ran the gauntlet rather’ well and was 
very popular with gramophiles until the coming of electrical 
recording, which appeared to supersede it and in some cases 
to make flexibility positively detrimental. My own confidence 
was not shaken, however, and I have continued to experiment 
through the intervening years long after the original patent 
had expired and the demand for “ Lifebelts ’’ had subsided. 

I bought a new gramophone the other day, a 1932 model 
with a curved tapering tone-arm (not goose-neck). To this 
I have added a counterweight (8 0z.) suspended immediately 
behind tone-arm base by a wire hook twisted round the tone- 
arm itself ; between tone-arm and sound-box I have fitted a 
stout rubber tube in three sections somewhat stouter than the 
original “belt. The improvement effected was not so very 
marked until I twisted a piece of stout wire round the tone- 
arm end of the tube, which not only made a better connection 
but improved the reproduction to a remarkable extent. I 
find this combination gives admirable results with electric 
records, whether played with steel or fibre, without torsion, 
wobble, or record wear. I commend the idea to your readers 
who care to experiment with their gramophones, as I am still 
convinced that the best results are to be obtained by finding 
the correct degree of flexibility coupled with the precise weight 
of needle pressure on the record. Certainly one cannot get the 
same pleasing results with the very latest in radio-gramophones, 
which need an electric-light installation to operate them. 

A section of garden hose (2 inches), providing it is rubber 
of the right diameter to make a tight connection, will answer 
the purpose. It must not be too flexible or too rigid. A suitable 
counterweight can be made from lead piping. All who still 
use the * Lifebelt ’’ are advised to try the effect of tightening 
same with a piece of stout wire twisted as tightly as possible 
round the tone-arm end. These experiments are well worth 
while, and are simple enough for anyone to try. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Revd.) L. D. Grirrirx. 
Silvington Rectory, Kidderminster. , 


A MEDTNER SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Braithwaite’s suggestion of a Medtner 
Society is admirable and one that is long overdue. 

Four years ago you published a letter of mine—long before 
there were any societies existent, with the single and honourable 
exception of the National Gramophonic—in which I made 
suggestions very similar to those of Mr. Braithwaite. 

As Medtner is now in precisely the same position as he was 
then, i.e. he is represented by one piano piece. and it has now 
been conclusively proved that there does exist a section of the 
public that is prepared to pay for decent music, the formation 


of a Medtner Society is something which should receive imr 
diate attention. Perhaps you will allow me to quote from g 
previous letter ? 

‘** Mention of Medtner in the correspondence columns of la 
month’s GRAMOPHONE encourages me to point out that t 
distinguished composer-pianist, although of internation 
reputation, is, apparently, quite unknown to the recordi 
companies. 

“Described by Rachmaninoff as ‘the greatest living cor 
poser for the piano,’ a prolific writer both for that instrume 
and the voice, Medtner is also a first-rate pianist and 
excellent exponent of his own works. b 

“At the opening concert of the Philharmonic Socicty§ 
season this vear (1928) he was the soloist in his own Secon 
Concerto—a work of very considerable interest and charm- 
and at his recent recitals of his own works (with Mme 
Makushina as vocalist) many were unable to gain admittane¢ 

‘Thus it seems strange, to say the least, that he has beeg 
virtually ignored in all the gramophone catalogues. ‘ 

‘* Medtner, like his friend Rachmaninoff, possesses a gen 1in : 
and original, musically inventive mind, with the result tha‘ 
music is refreshingly spontaneous and unaffected, without an 
of that irritating straining after effect employed by commoi 
place minds in order to disguise the inherent poverty of thei 
pretentious productions. 4 

‘It is high time some of his work made its first gramophonig 
appearance, and I suggest as a start some of the smaller pia no 
pieces such as the fascinating ‘ Idyll,’ Op. 7, No. 1, the ve 
engaging ‘ Trois Novelles,’ Op. 17, and a selection of the various 
‘ Fairy Tales,’ notably the popular Op. 26, Nos. 2 and 3, a 
Op. 51, No. 3. 

‘In view of the fact that all recorded piano sonatas are fron 
the classical repertoire (still true in 1933, with the exception of 
the N.G.S. records of the Arnold Bax Sonata for two pianos 
I commend to the notice of the recording committees t 
‘ Sonate-Ballade,’ Op. 27, which is regarded by musicians : 
one of the most important and significant contributions t@ 
modern pianoforte literature. Another very interesting wo 
which might, I think, merit the attention of the Nationa 
Gramophonic Society (perhaps, now, the Medtner Society) i 
the ‘ Sonate-Vocalise,’ Op. 41, wherein the piano and wordles§ 
vocal line make a most remarkable and effective combination 


** All the above should be played by Medtner himself, whoj 
with Rachmaninoff, is one of the very few composers who arg 
also front-rank interpreters and executants.”’ 

The case of Rachmaninoff is better insomuch as there are 
a fair number of his piano records, the second and third 
Concertos, the second Symphony, and “Isle of the Dead 
Symphonic Poem, but full justice has certainly not been done, 
as yet, to his very great gifts as composer. 

We should be given the first and fourth Concertos, Ops. F 
and 40, the whole of the twenty-four Preludes, the “ Moment 
Musicaux,”’ Op. 16, a re-recording of the Kreisler ‘‘ Liebesleid 
(an example of free transcription at its best), and a generous) 
selection of the numerous and beautiful songs which run to 
some seventy-four. In 1930 I stated in THE GRAMOPHONE my” 
belief that Rachmaninoff was the greatest living pianist, and 
cited in support of that view Mr. Ernest Newman’s remark 
that “In a world of fine pianists, I know of none finer than 
Rachmaninoff.” I was therefore very pleased to see that after 
Rachmaninoff’s performance of his third Concerto at the 
Philharmonic Society’s Concert (when he was presented with 
the Society’s gold medal), last year, Mr. Newman wrote, 
“All in all, Rachmaninoff gave as usual the impression of 
being the first among living pianists.” 

Beside him the much-boomed Schnabel, fine artist though’ 
he is, appears a very secondary figure, whatever Mr. Windmi 
of The New Politician may say to the contrary. 


Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.8. CLINTON GRAyY-FISK. 








